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"Life 's a short summer, man a flower ; 
He dies — alas! how soon he dies!" 
— Samuel Johnson. 



preface* 

T^HIS little volume, comprising selec- 
tions from the newspaper writings 
of Harmon D. Wilson during ten years 
of a busy life, is a memorial collected 
and published by his newspaper asso- 
ciates in Topeka, as a token of their 
affectionate remembrance. 
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T^HIS is the brief log of a voyage that 
ended too soon. It is about the 
man who "went away," by his friend. 
It would not please Harmon Wilson to 
know that the comrades he left behind 
had scattered flowers of rhetoric and 
trailed the ivy of poesy over his mem- 
ory. He was n't that sort. What he 
would have preferred is the simple 
truth, which is that he was square, 
honest, unaffected, and kind. He was 
good to his family ; he paid his debts ; 
he left no legacy of unkind thought or 
deed to tarnish his name. And the 
"boys" who fought the battle of life by 
his side loved him. 

The story of any life snuffed out in 
its thirty-first year must needs be en- 
compassed in small measure. Its stint 
(xi) 
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is barely set, its task scarce begun. 
One may pick up only the woof and 
warp of the beginning, and call atten- 
tion to its promise. Harmon D. Wilson 
was born in Troy, Kan., November 25, 
1872. He died at his home, in Topeka, 
September 18, 1903. He was the typ- 
ical country-town boy, with the sturdi- 
ness of nature, the breadth of character 
and the soundness of mind which the 
soil inevitably imparts to those who are 
fortunate enough to come up from it. 

As a boy of twelve, Wilson went with 
his parents to Beloit, Kan., where, in 
1888, he entered the office of the Beloit 
Gazette to learn the printer's trade. 
He was in the office of the Gazette, in 
one capacity or another, until 1892. 
He learned the printer's trade thor- 
oughly and well, and wrote his first 
newspaper stuff during those four years. 
He left the Gazette early in the polit- 
ical campaign of 1892 to become the 
editor of the Alton Empire. For over 
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two years he wrote the editorial and 
local, set the type and pulled the Wash- 
ington hand-press on the Empire, at- 
tracting attention almost from the first 
by his clever writing and sane view- 
point, and giving Alton, for the first 
time in its history, a recognized place 
on the map. 

Thereafter, Wilson worked for a few 
months on the Downs Times, was again 
in the employ of the Beloit Gazette, 
sorted mail six months in the Beloit 
post-office, and was interested for a pe- 
riod of about a year in a job-printing 
plant in Atchison. In the autumn of 
1897 he went to the Topeka Capital, in 
the employ of which paper he died. On 
the Capital, he created the department 
of "Kansas News and Comment," prob- 
ably the most widely read and fre- 
quently quoted feature ever written for 
a Kansas newspaper, and from which 
nearly all of the selections which go to 
make up this little volume are taken. 
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There were incursions into the field of 
magazine work, and his verse went the 
rounds, but the best things that Wilson 
wrote — his joyous, optimistic contribu- 
tions to the winnowed thought of his 
time — are buried in the files of the 
Capital of the dates running from 
October 1897, to September 1903. 

Wilson was married to Miss Topsy 
Campbell, of Alton, in June 1898. It 
was the one love-story of his life. They 
had been sweethearts from the time 
when he, a boy of twenty, went to Alton 
to run the Empire. And when on the 
Capital he made a place for himself in 
a bigger newspaper world than the one 
he had left behind, she came to share it 
with him. A year later there was born 
to them a boy, Lyle, about whom, for 
the father, the world thereafter revolved, 
and between whom and his father there 
existed a most remarkable affection and 
sympathy. 

From Harmon Wilson's eyes there 
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gleamed a kindly light that never 
failed. There was a joyous graciousness 
about the man that won and then en- 
tranced. And he had the courage of a 
lion, the warm heart of a little child, and 
the soft hand of a woman. I think he 
was the fairest, sanest man I ever knew. 
His perspective was true, his sense of 
proportion graduated to even and exact 
justice. And when the shadows closed 
down about him strong men bowed their 
heads in tears. 



J. E. House. 
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Introduction* 

TTHERE never was a newspaper office, 
where a real newspaper was printed, 
that was what you would call handsome. 
Once in a long while the room where 
the ornamental standing around is done 
by the editorial writers bears a tinsel of 
varnish, that reminds one of the "gilded 
palaces of sin" wherein the rum fiend 
romped in the old-fashioned days; but 
the "local room" of any newspaper is 
littered with the muss of work and gen- 
erally gray with dust and battered by 
long use. It was in the local room that 
I like to remember the face of Harmon 
Wilson, among the exchanges wadded 
into an overflowing basket, with bits of 
paper strewing the floor, with the click 
of typewriters hailing about one's ears, 
(xix) 
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with shirt-sleeved young men bending 
over their tables, and with work and the 
noise of work everywhere. He used to 
look up from his desk — a big square- 
rigged, flat- bottom craft — and smile like 
a moonrise, and his wobbly, pivoting 
chair and his desk were a part of him. 
For his desk was covered with unfin- 
ished work — a part of his soul. The 
whole corner where he sat always 
seemed animate with him. His person- 
ality dedicated the place to his being 
and gave it everything but life. He 
was so full of that indefinable some- 
thing we call spirit that it overflowed 
his body and spread upon everything 
that he loved some essence of his being. 
Only strong men and women can do 
this. There are millions of colorless 
people who pass through the world 
without leaving apparent trace or heri- 
tage of themselves behind. But this 
man glowed with life. 

One night I went to the Capital of- 
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fice, when Wilson's body was lying at 
his home cold in death. Probably I 
went in idly, thinking little of the dead 
man, and dropped into the chair by his 
desk and began talking to a friend from 
the teeth out. And then I turned and 
saw that closed desk, grimy with use, and 
the old slouching chair yawning stiffly 
back like a dead thing, and there came 
to me the feeling that I was with death. 
The closed desk was mere wood — so 
eternally resolved from life to death 
that it seemed a corpse. There was 
something pathetically hopeless and 
everlasting in the change; something 
that smote the heart to despair. There 
is but one thing a man can do when he 
suddenly comes into the presence of 
death; he may make pretense of sym- 
pathy for the sorrowing, he may feel the 
grip in his throat or even the moisture 
in his eyes ; but his whole animal nature 
instinctively impels him to one thing : 
to get away from it. Death, after all 
our poetry about it, is horrible, and man, 
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of all his fellow creatures on earth, is 
the only one that can comprehend 
death. The fallen horse lies in the 
herd as one asleep; the dead dog in- 
spires nothing in the pack; but the 
dead body of a human being makes 
men, who do not love the inanimate 
clay, shudder and flee from it. And 
the desk and the once illumined cor- 
ner where that poor dead man worked 
in life was as the deserted tenement of 
a soul. 

In a few days another man came 
along, opened the desk, cleaned it out, 
possessed it, and the world with its 
rushing tide of work washed all the 
soul of Harmon Wilson, out of his habi- 
tat, and he sank into the dark of the in- 
numerable forgotten yesterdays. 

However sweet life may be, this is its 
inevitable end. And there is no dis- 
tinction of rank or title or power. The 
struggle and tragedy of life we cannot 
understand, because we are in it and a 
part of it. We do not know what it all 
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means, this pied cloth of joy and sorrow 
and sin and suffering that we weave 
and call life. Its pattern and its figure 
are too vast for our eyes. Only our 
faith sees that in some inscrutable way 
good is immortal and evil is impotent 
and dead. We feel with a blind hope 
that we are working together for some 
great end, in some great plan ; and as all 
animal life seems to be carrying inor- 
ganic matter higher and higher through 
the bloody battle of the forest and the 
sea, the lower succumbing to the claw 
and jaw of the higher, so we children of 
men are carrying something spiritual 
upward slowly by the cruel, grinding, 
heart-breaking, combat of this life. We 
can see — even though we may not prove 
it — that grief fertilizes the world and 
makes it sweeter and fairer. We can 
see that smiles are good, and the cour- 
age, though it fails for the hour, is a 
part of God's eternal plan, and can 
never lose itself, any more than any 
physical atom can lose itself, however it 
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may change its form through the pass- 
ing ages. As the centuries flow on the 
work of all crumbles, and the lordliest 
man's work levels with that of the hum- 
blest. The sieve of time saves such 
strange things : not the proud achieve- 
ments of great men, not the battles and 
the victories, are our inheritance from 
the world that has passed, but here and 
there some humble poet's song, a shep- 
herd's rhyme, some wise saying crushed 
in agony out of some man's heart in the 
press of woe, some fragment of a sculp- 
tor's dream — these things are caught 
and held we know not how, and teach us 
and help us, and guide us and glorify 
us. Whether it is chance or some divine 
gravitation that holds the broken frag- 
ments of the past for our use and bene- 
fit, we cannot even guess. All we can 
do is to throw out the good in us, and 
let it drift in the wind. 

The poor dead man whose leaves we 
are garnering here worked in darkness, 
as we all are working. He did his best, 
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and it was kind and gentle and fine. 
And we fling his harvest to the wind 
that blows between the world of yester- 
day and the world of to-morrow and 
give it the mummery of our blessing. 
We know not where it may blow. We 
know only that it will have its chance ; 
that the good that is between these 
covers is eternal; that in the struggle 
for immortality these words stand equal 
with the words of kings and of great 
persons. How it is so we cannot tell; 
that is God's secret. But we know that 
the words proclaimed through golden 
trumpets do not live longer than those 
whispered in secret. It is a mystery 
that it is so ; but all life is a mystery ; 
death is a mystery. God himself we 
may not know ; only our faith, begotten 
by our hope, is a substance. Without 
it the world would run mad and die 
cursing. William Allen White. 
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T HAVE made up my mind to 
a "era*" man. De perfectly satisfied if I can 

succeed in making a record as a 
good, average man. By this I mean a 
man who is fairly well known in the 
community where he lives, and who 
holds the respect of the people who are 
acquainted with him ; a man with a rec- 
ord for paying his debts, doing his work 
well, and being kind to his family. I 
used to think that I would never be 
content unless I could manage to snug- 
gle up closely under the wings of Fame, 
and grin pleasantly in acknowledging 
the plaudits of the admiring multitude ; 
but I have given this up entirely. I 
have seen so many persons fall down, 
that I am perfectly convinced that 
(3) 
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should I, by any turn of Fortune's 
wheel, do something that would bring 
me prominently before the people, it 
would only be a question of time, and a 
very short time at that, until I would be 
led into doing something that would 
transform me into a wretched jackass, 
the butt of the gibes and sneers of the 
world. It is distressing to me to note 
the headlong manner in which people 
frequently tumble from the pedestals to 
which they have been lifted, and I have 
resolved to shape my life, if I can do it, 
so that when I die people will say : 
"Old Bill was a good, average man. 
He never amounted to a great deal, but 
he was square." 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

T FREQUENTLY wonder how 

©oubtful about J- ., . ., . T , , n 

hie j 0b# it is that 1 manage to hold my 

job. Half the time, when I re- 
ceive my check at the end of the week, 
I expect also to get a note informing me 
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that my services are no longer needed ; 
that it is time for me to hunt a new job. 
There may be no real reason for this, 
but I cannot get over the feeling. I do 
my best with the tasks that are assigned 
me, and try in every manner to please 
my employers. But in spite of all I 
can do, I am continually meeting peo- 
ple who tell me how my work should 
be done. They tell me that I did this 
thing wrong, and that I fell down miser- 
ably when I attempted to do something 
else. They are continually pointing out 
errors of judgment and telling me how 
much better things could have been 
done. I am painfully aware of the de- 
ficiencies in my work, but I find that 
my wise friends are onto my failings in 
even better shape than I am. It is on 
this account that I wonder so frequently 
how it is that I manage to hold ray job. 
I meet so many people who are doing 
nothing, and who tell other people how 
much better they could do my work, 
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that it is a constant source of surprise 
to me that my employer does not give 
me the bounce and put some man in 
my place who is really competent. I 
am beginning to think that the man 
who suffers me to remain in his service 
is lacking in business judgment, for it 
surely seems that if he were alive to his 
interests he would give me the bounce 
and put a new man on the job who 
really knows how to run it. I intend 
to query a lot of my working friends 
in order to ascertain if my experience 
is a common one. If it is, I am going 
to quit worrying; but if it turns out 
that others are not criticized as I am, 
then I am going to hunt a new job, in 
order to have a place to light when I 
am fired. 
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ONE day the wife of my next 
_, 6 j ' . 1, i j .» T 

tnic . door neighbor asked me if 1 

would n't please come over and 
help her fix up her clothes-line, which 
had fallen down after the family wash- 
ing had been hung out. It was a hot 
day, and I had. a headache, but I went 
over into the back yard, and after pull- 
ing and hauling on the ropes and driv- 
ing nails in the corner of the house, 
and bursting two suspender buttons off, 
I finished the job. My neighbor's wife 
thanked me very nicely, and I told her 
that no thanks were necessary; that I 
was glad to be of service to her. It was 
a lie. I went home out of temper, jawed 
my wife, kicked the cat, and threw the 
hatchet through a cane-bottomed chair. 
Would it have been better for me to 
have refused to help fix the clothes-line, 
and thereby have earned the reputation 
in the neighborhood of being a stinker ? 
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TINDER ordinary circumstan- 
^ijtafe£ ces 1 would feel very thank- 

ful to-day. I have a steady job, a 
happy home, good appetite, and excel- 
lent digestive works; but I am feeling 
a little out of harmony with the con- 
ditions that should prevail to-day, be- 
cause I know when I go home to dinner 
there will be a big brown turkey on the 
table. I despise turkey, and so does 
my wife. I do not believe that one- 
half of the people who buy turkeys for 
Thanksgiving do so because they like to 
eat turkey meat. Yesterday, as I came 
down town to go to work, I queried sev- 
enteen people to get their views regard- 
ing turkey meat. Fifteen agreed that 
turkey meat makes mighty poor eating. 
Twelve of the fifteen agreed that a good, 
juicy piece of beef, well roasted, would 
outclass turkey every time. I was glad 
to find that so many favored beef, for I 
am a beef eater myself. I would feel a 
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great deal better if I knew that I was 
going home to a roast-beef dinner to- 
day, instead of a turkey dinner. But the 
turkey goes, just because it is Thanks- 
giving; not because it is particularly 
good. My wife has invited some friends 
in to eat dinner with us. I asked her 
yesterday what she was going to get for 
dinner, and she said she had already 
bought a turkey. I didn't make any 
roar, but remarked that I wished she 
had bought a big beef roast. She said 
that she preferred roast beef herself, but 
that she had bought a turkey because it 
was Thanksgiving, and she knew that 
her guests would not feel as though they 
had been to a Thanksgiving dinner un- 
less there was turkey on the board. So 
the turkey will be on deck, the ace-high 
card of the feast, although no one really 
wants him ; for I am sure that our guests 
feel just as ray wife and I do about the 
matter. But I am not going to let the 
presence of a turkey beat me out of en- 
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joying my dinner, for there will be a 
great lot of other stuff on the table which 
I can eat and enjoy in spite of the fact 
that the Thanksgiving turkey — the na- 
tional fraud — takes the leading role. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

TN company with my wife one 
album!" 1 * evening I called at the home 

of a neighbor. Before we had 
been in their house fifteen minutes 
some one produced a battery of albums, 
and commenced to exhibit the like- 
nesses of relatives for seventeen genera- 
tions, back into the realms of antiquity. 
For an hour I was obliged to listen to a 
running fire of comment something like 
this: "This is Pa's aunt Melinda. She 
was sick for fourteen years before she 
died. That picture on the other page 
is Uncle Dud. This is Aunt Jennie. 
Don't you think she looks sweet ? She's 
got lots of money. This is Ma's uncle. 
He had a leg cut off in a sawmill. He 
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was killed by the explosion of a boiler/' 
And so the comments went for an hour. 
The worst thing about it was that I was 
obliged to sit there like a cheerful idiot 
and pretend to be interested in the clat- 
ter that was kept up. What did I care 
about their picture gallery ? It made 
no difference to me whether the rela- 
tives of this family died natural deaths 
or went to their last rest by way of the 
hangman's noose. But if I had made a 
remark to this effect I would have been 
jumped onto with both feet, the neigh- 
bors would have ostracized my wife, and 
the policeman on our beat would have 
received orders to keep an eye on me. 
This is a poor world for a man who does 
not want to be pestered and imposed 
upon. 
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T EVEN have to lie to my wife, 
picnic. a * She planned a picnic for the 

Fourth, and we went out to the 
woods where the chiggers were rampant 
and the mosquitoes worked overtime 
sucking the sap of life out of my sys- 
tem. In place of my customary hot 
dinner I ate cold tongue, cold pickles, 
cold roast beef, cold sandwiches, cold 
cheese, cold pie, cold boiled eggs, and a 
lot of other cold stuff, washed down 
with lukewarm lemonade. After we got 
home at night, my wife wanted to know 
how I had enjoyed the day, and I told 
her that I had had a lovely time, but I 
lied when I said it. I also told her that 
I was sorry that there were not two or 
three Fourth of July celebrations each 
year, so we could hold picnics oftener. 
This was another lie, but I figured that 
it was better to lie than to chew the rag 
about the picnic after my wife had 
worked so hard for a couple of days get- 
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ting the thing up. I despise picnics. 
The only picnic that ever afforded me 
any genuine enjoyment was one which I 
attended when I was a small lad ; when 
I was an Ornery Boy. I went to that 
picnic unbidden. My purpose was to 
steal the dinner baskets of the members 
of the party, and I succeeded. I don't 
believe these picnic lies will be charged 
up against me, though. As bad as I 
hate lying, I would rather shoulder the 
responsibility of these picnic lies than 
to make my wife look sad-eyed and for- 
lorn by telling her that her picnic was a 
punky old affair which brought me noth- 
ing but discomfort and the stomach-ache. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

SOME of these days there is 

ou> boa. go m g to be trouble up in my 

end of town, and I will be mixed 

in it clear up to my neck. I am a man 

of peace, patient, long-suffering, slow 

to anger, and as easy to get along with 
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as any man who ever came along the 
pike ; but unless there is a change along 
certain lines, it is my intention to re- 
volt, and create trouble of a deep-dyed 
hue for a certain class of people who 
have been pestering me lately. I mean 
the ticket-sellers who bother the life out 
of a man beseeching him to buy for the 
purpose of helping along some project 
concerning which he knows nothing at 
at all and cares a great deal less. Six 
little girls are now canvassing my ward 
for the purpose of selling tickets for an 
entertainment that is to be given for 
the purpose of buying a banner for the 
Society for the Prevention of Chasing 
Lightning-bugs. Each one of the little 
girls has called on me three times for 
the purpose of selling me a ticket ; and 
each one of them is of the opinion that 
I am an Old Hog for not buying one, 
and they will go home and tell their 
mothers, and the mothers will also make 
up their minds that I am an Old Hog, 
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and will tell all their acquaintances so ; 
but I don't care if they do. I do not 
intend to buy a ticket for the banner 
fund of the Society for the Prevention 
of Chasing Lightning-bugs, if I lose 
every friend I have in the ward. There 
was a time when I did not know any 
better than to put up every time I was 
asked to buy a ticket by these persistent 
solicitors that are always poking around. 
As a result, it became heralded abroad 
that I was an Easy Mark, and my home 
became a Mecca for all who had tickets 
of any kind to sell. The pained expres- 
sion that would come over a ticket-sell- 
er's face when I refused to buy used to 
worry me, and caused me to buy tickets 
I did not want ; but I have got over that 
now. No one digs up anything for me 
because I have a pained look in my 
eyes, and I have deliberately made up 
my mind not to be held up in this man- 
ner any longer, even if it does get me the 
reputation of being a callous Old Hog. 
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IV/TY neighbor Bibbs may not 

Ube bos wbo AjIA. . 

"»pcaiw." know it, but he is causing 

me to live a dog's life. My neigh- 
bor Bibbs has a small boy, and is very 
proud of the accomplishments of the 
kid. It is the firm belief of my neigh- 
bor Bibbs that this lad will some day 
become president of the United States. 
I think he will do well if he ever suc- 
ceeds in making a decent living for him- 
self. Every time I go over to Bibbs's 
house, or every time Bibbs comes over 
to see me, this boy is dragged forward 
and requested by his fond parent to 
"speak his piece for the man." Bibbs 
generally has his boy mount a footstool 
before starting him out on his "piece," 
which commences something like this : 
"I can see you, little bird; it was your 
sweet song 1 heard." And so it con- 
tinues for half a dozen verses, the boy 
falling down about every third line, and 
Bibbs coming forward with a grin of en- 
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couragement to prompt him. I would 
not mind being compelled to listen to 
the stammering attempt at a recitation 
so much, but every time it is sprung on 
me my neighbor Bibbs walks up after 
it is concluded, as proud as a cannibal 
king with a new set of feathers for his 
hair, and asks me if I don't think it is 
great, and if I can't detect indications 
which show that the boy is destined to 
be a wonderful orator, and if I don't 
think he ought to be proud of such a 
boy. As a matter of fact, the kid does n't 
know beans, and doesn't look as if he 
ever would, as his face has just as much 
expression as a slab of yellow pumpkin. 
But I have to agree with Bibbs. I have 
to tell him that his child is a wonder, 
and that he wants to exercise great care 
or the rush of brain development will 
stunt the body of the boy. I am obliged 
to say this, although I hate to do so, for 
I really do despise a hypocrite. I admit 
that I am the meanest kind of a hypo- 
-2 
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crite myself, but if I should tell Bibbs 
what I really think it would start a feud. 
I frequently wish that some one would 
tell my neighbor Bibbs what a monkey 
he compels me to make of myself every 
time his boy speaks his "piece" in my 
presence. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

TF I ever go over to Stunt's 
"pto^M* ° house again to spend the after- 

noon I hope that the fool-killer 
will get me before I return home. Stunt 
and I used to be kids together, and since 
he has moved to the same town where I 
live we visit back and forth a good deal, 
and have a good time talking about the 
old swimmin' hole, and the watermelon 
patches we used to raid, and one thing 
and another of that kind. If Stunt 
would confine himself to talking about 
old times, or even of the present or 
speculating concerning the future, when 
I go to see him, it would be all right ; 
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but he won't do it. Stunt has a daugh- 
ter and he and his wife think the child 
can play the piano. The daughter is a 
slip of a girl, about eleven or twelve 
years old, I should judge, and has a 
habit of suoking her fingers and leaning 
up against her mother as though she 
was too weak to stand alone. Every 
time I go over to see Stunt the girl is 
dragged forth and made to play the pi- 
ano. Before I have been in the house 
fifteen minutes Stunt will say : "By the 
way. Bill, did you ever hear Ervandine 
play the piano ? You have ? Well, you 
must hear her again. Ervandine, show 
papa's friend how nicely you can play." 
Ervandine then withdraws her fingers 
from her mouth, sidles over to a stand, 
selects a piece of music, opens the piano, 
seats herself, and after a little prelimi- 
nary sparring she starts up the fire- 
works. Now, I don't know a lick about 
music; don't pretend to. I do know, 
though, that a piano is not supposed to 
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be used in the same manner as a pugil- 
ist's punching bag. But that is the way 
Ervandine goes after Stunt's piano. She 
hauls off and bangs and beats and clat- 
ters away like a man beating carpet by 
the job. Ervandine's music always 
sounds just exactly the same from start 
to finish. She begins with a crash, 
keeps up a racket like a sack of bullets 
falling on a tin roof, and winds up with 
a slam-bang that makes the windows 
rattle. Then she sticks her fingers in 
her mouth and sidles over to her mother, 
who pats her on the head, while Stunt, 
with his face beaming like a printer's 
on pay-day, walks over to me, slaps me 
on the back, and roars: "There, Bill! 
What do you think of that for a girl of 
her age, who hasn 't yet completed her 
second term of music lessons ?" And I 
tell Stunt that Ervandine is a hot cre- 
ation, and that he ought to be proud of 
her. Some of these days I am going to 
haul my household goods down to the 
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depot and bill them to some far-away 
point. Then, just fifteen minutes be- 
fore it is time for my train to leave I am 
going up to Stunt's house and tell him 
just exactly what I think of Ervandine's 
playing; and before he recovers from 
the stupor into which my words will 
throw him, I will cut and run for the 
station and get out of town. I know 
that this will be expensive, and will 
cause me no end of trouble, but it will 
bring a feeling of satisfaction that it 
will be impossible for me to get in any 
other manner, and I am going to do it. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

TF I had nerve enough I would 
baas.™* teH my friend Stunt that he is 

making a star-spangled burro out 
of himself over that new baby that came 
to his house recently. Stunt has been 
boring all of his friends about that baby 
ever since it arrived, and I suffer worse 
than any one else because I am an old 
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friend of Stunt's, and he seems to think 
that he is obliged to give me about 
seventeen bulletins daily regarding the 
condition of the kid. There are about 
forty men in the office where Stunt 
works, and he has bothered them so 
much with stories about this new baby 
that now when he comes in sight the 
boys get up and sneak away in order 
not to be compelled to listen to the lat- 
est bulletin about the baby. Just about 
the time the baby was three weeks old 
Stunt had the kid's picture taken ; and 
then he was worse than ever. The day 
after the picture was taken he was down 
at the photographer's studio two hours 
before it was time for it to be opened, 
waiting for a proof of the picture, and 
when he got it he started out to show it* 
to every man he knew in town. If Stunt 
showed me that proof once he showed 
it to me forty times; and he bothered 
all the rest of his friends in about the 
same manner. Each time he unrolled 
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the proof in the light, of course it faded 
a little, but Stunt never noticed that. 
The last -time I saw the proof it was 
faded so badly that there was nothing 
left of the baby's figure except a faint 
outline very dimly traced ; but to Stunt 
it was just as bright as ever. He did 
not know the proof had faded. He 
would call attention to what he called 
the "fine brow" of the kid, and its "in- 
telligent eye," and its "intellectual cast 
of countenance," until it was almost 
enough to set a man crazy. Stunt in- 
sisted that it was the picture of an un- 
usually fine baby, and if any one had 
ventured to say it was only an ordinary 
child, either the patrol wagon or an 
ambulance would have been needed 
without delay. A few days ago I was 
talking to one of Stunt's employers and 
he told me that Stunt had n't been 
worth a whoop in the office since the 
day the baby was born. It would be a 
real kindness if some one would tell 
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Stunt that he is in danger of talking 
himself out of a job and away from his 
friends with his raving over that baby, 
but I would n't undertake the task for a 
hundred-dollar bill. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

MY wife succeeded in getting 
at nncr . me to accept an invitation 

to dinner at the house of a friend 
recently, and, as usual, I had to play 
hypocrite before I got back home. This 
practice of playing hypocrite sticks to 
me like a cockle- bur to a dog's tail. 
I have tried to break away from it, but 
it just seems I can't do it. Now, at din- 
ner that day we had pie — custard pie. 
I am very fond of custard pie. It hits 
me in a spot that fails to be touched by 
anything else, and I was thrilled with 
pleasure when I saw that custard pie. 
It was an ordinary looking pie; an in- 
nocent looking pie, with no hint on its 
surface of the grief it contained for me. 
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I seized my fork and proceeded to get 
after the pie. The fork worked all right 
through the custard, but when it reached 
the foundation it balked. I put a little 
more vigor into my efforts, and after tre- 
mendous exertion, managed to tear loose 
a fragment of pie. But, oh, that crust ! 
It was something terrific. Tough? That 
does n't begin to express it. It made 
me think of the bull-hide shields of the 
Africans which Kider Haggard wrote 
about. I would have given a five-dollar 
bill for a license to pick up my knife 
and fork and go after that piece of pie 
the way I used to chop up boarding- 
house beefsteak before I was married. 
I have always been a great admirer of 
Old Sol Miller, and right here I wish to 
say that one reason I admired him was 
because he always insisted on "eating pie 
with a knife and fork, just as he did 
other kinds of grub. He was a brave 
man. But if I had used my knife and 
fork in going after that piece of pie, my 
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wife would have given me a jacking-up 
on the road home tbat would have curled 
my hair. So I dissected my piece of pie 
as best I could, by main strength and 
awkwardness, ate it, and pretended that 
I liked it. Then, to make matters worse, 
my wife had to tell our hostess that 
custard pie was my favorite, and asked 
me how I liked it. And I told her that 
it was simply delicious, and that it tasted 
like the pies my mother used to make. 
I do hope my good, old mother will 
forgive me for saying it, though. I 
don't like to lie in this manner, but I 
had to do it. What would you have 
done? 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

HPHEKE is going to be an am- 

to eupper. bulance needed up in my 

part of town some day. Last 

Tuesday it was terribly hot. At noon 

my wife told me that she was not going 

to cook anything for supper because it 
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was so hot; that we would have some 
bread and milk, and I could flag an ice- 
cream wagon for trimmings for the hot- 
day lunch. I told her that arrangement 
would suit me to a dot. When I re- 
turned home after my day's work I 
found a man and his wife and their six 
children camped in the front room. 
They were "friends." My wife met me 
at the door with a helpless sort of look 
in her eyes, and pleaded with me not to 
kill the visitors. As there was nothing 
to eat in the house, I had to go back 
down town and buy a wagon-load of 
groceries, and tip the deliveryman, so as 
to be sure to get them to the house im- 
mediately. My wife had to go out in 
the kitchen and work like a Russian 
serf preparing supper for our "com- 
pany," and all the time I knew that she 
had a headache that was driving her 
wild. During the time that supper was 
being prepared, while the meal was in 
progress and after it was over I had to 
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pretend to be cheerful, and grin, and 
look pleasant, and keep up a conversa- 
tion, and make a burro of myself gener- 
ally. It would have given me a great 
deal more pleasure to have called the 
patrol wagon. When our " company " 
got ready to go home, my wife and I 
went to the front gate with them, and 
assured them that we were tickled all 
over to receive the call, and hoped that 
as soon as possible they would come 
over early in the morning and remain 
all day. I lied when I said it. So did 
my wife. But that is the way other 
people do; and if you don't do like 
other people do, you are called a skunk, 
a stinker, an old he-devil, and a lot of 
other names that are not pretty. I am 
getting a little tired of this particular 
form of imposition, though, and if it 
happens again, as I said before, there is 
going to be an ambulance needed up in 
my part of town. 
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FOK the benefit of my friends 
giant# who know a real good thing 

when they see it, I will state that 
there is going to be a little seance pulled 
off in front of my home some evening 
next week that will repay every one who 
happens to drift around that way for the 
purpose of taking it in. I have for a 
neighbor a big 200-pound buck, with a 
voice like the bellow of a bull and a 
hand like a ham. He is a pretty good 
fellow, but every time he meets me he 
yells "Hello, Bill!" and brings his big 
fist down between my shoulders with a 
jolt that almost knocks my anatomy into 
pi. Then he jabs a large, horny thumb 
into my ribs and wants to know if it is 
hot enough for me. I am a spare man ; 
my ribs are not upholstered with an 
overabundance of adipose tissue, and 
this jab with the horny thumb, added 
to the swat of the ponderous fist, nearly 
drives me wild. Twice my neighbor has 
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jarred my false teeth loose with a blow, 
causing me to choke until I became 
black in the face, and once he made 
me drop my eye-glasses, a break result- 
ing which cost me $2.50 in good Ameri- 
can money. Whenever anything like 
this happens my neighbor laughs with 
a hoarse bellow that causes people to 
look around apprehensively in fear some- 
thing is going to drop. And something 
is going to drop, too. I am not big 
enough to do violence to my burly 
neighbor, and I have n't the heart to 
poison him, but I have made arrange- 
ments to have his clock fixed good and 
plenty. I have a twin brother in New 
York. He looks so much like me that 
my own mother always had difficulty in 
telling us apart. My brother is a prize- 
fighter. I have njever told this before, 
because I am not particularly proud of 
it ; but my brother is a prize-fighter, and 
he is a good one, too. It is through my 
brother that I will be revenged on my 
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neighbor of the sledge-hammer habit. 
Next week my brother is going to pay 
me a visit. The first evening after he 
comes he will be standing by my front 
gate, leaning over a post, just about the 
time my neighbor usually comes along. 
Of course, my neighbor will take him for 
me. He will sidle up and come down 
on my brother's back with forty horse- 
power, and then he will prepare to jab 
my brother in the short slats with his 
horny thumb. But he won't jab; no, 
he won't jab a little bit, for before he 
will be able to get his jabber in action 
my brother will be doing business at a 
rate that will make my neighbor think 
Biela's comet has delivered that long- 
delayed blow against the solar plexus of 
the earth. My brother will fetch my 
neighbor a crack on the point of the jaw 
that will stretch him out on the pave- 
ment and cause him to feebly wonder if 
he had always acted as he should have 
toward his dear parents. Then my 
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brother will follow up with some move- 
ments that he understands, and which 
I cannot explain, and as a grand finale 
he will pick my neighbor up by the 
scruff of the neck and the slack of his 
pants and hurl him down to the ground 
with a jar that will make him wonder 
if his insurance policy is all right. At 
this juncture I will come running out 
with tears — of joy — in my eyes and 
try to make an explanation ; my brother 
will mumble an apology, and my neigh- 
bor will go limping off home looking 
like an ambitious prize-fighter who has 
wandered so far out of his class that he 
will never be able to get into the ring 
again. And it will be a happy day for 
me ! Oh, but it will be a happy day ! 
The grass will look greener, and the 
birds will sing a sweeter song, and the 
treats will be on me when my pugilistic 
brother puts the rollers under my mus- 
cular neighbor who has been abusing 
me so long. I am waiting for the day 
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with as much anxiety as a boy looking 
for a circus, and, in the words of the 
man who writes the notices for the 
church socials, "All are cordially invited 
to be present" and watch my brother's 
artistic work when he puts out my neigh- 
bor's lamps. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

HTHERE is a man up in my 

borrower. en( ^ °' t° wn wno i s leading 

me a dog's life, although he does 
not know it, and if he continues to pes- 
ter me as he has been for some time 
past it is my intention to hunt another 
house. I hate the idea of moving. 
Really, I would rather take a kicking 
than go through the trouble and bother 
of moving, but I don't see how I can 
avoid it and keep from going crazy. 
This man is an inveterate book bor- 
rower. This would not be so bad were 
it not for the fact that he has no more 
idea how to handle a book than a Pata- 
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gonian has of the customs that prevail 
in polite society. He never uses a book- 
mark. He "keeps his place" by the 
very simple expedient of turning down 
the leaf; and frequently he opens the 
book and places it face downward on 
the table. The result is that some of 
the books I prize most highly are be- 
ginning to look dog-eared and disreputa- 
ble — just as though I had picked them 
up at some fire sale or fished them out 
of an ash barrel. I never did like the 
idea of lending my books. I think too 
much of them. Should my neighbors 
wish to borrow my children, it would be 
$11 right, for I know they would be re- 
turned in good shape ; and they are also 
at liberty to use any article from my 
personal wardrobe that is absolutely 
needed, but I don't like to hand out 
my books. Half the time they are not 
apt to be returned, and when they are 
brought back they are almost invariably 
in bad shape. Still, when my neighbor 
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tells me that he fears he is imposing on 
me by borrowing so many of my books, 
I assure him that it is all right ; that I 
am glad to accommodate him, and hope 
that he will consider himself at liberty 
to come for books any time he wishes 
to. Why do I do this ? Because I have 
not the nerve to tell him my real feel- 
ings ; because I am a hypocrite. I know 
I am a hypocrite, but I can't help it. 
You will laugh at me for being a hypo- 
crite, but you are a hypocrite yourself, 
and so is your neighbor. If you don't 
believe you are a hypocrite, just use a 
searchlight on your acts for a time, and 
you will find that you are. The world 
is lousy with hypocrites. I expect I 
will be a hypocrite all my life, because 
I have found that it saves considerable 
trouble. I might tell my book-borrow- 
ing friend that he is an unmitigated 
nuisance and does n't know enough to 
be entrusted with a book worth more 
than a dime ; but it would only stir up 
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a bad mess and do no good. Instead of 
doing this I will continue to act the 
hypocrite; and if he keeps on getting 
worse I will move into some other 
neighborhood, and hide my books in 
the garret, in order to keep out of more 
trouble of this nature. My wife says 
that I am a cowardly old idiot for not 
putting a stop to the nuisance, but I tell 
her that she is just as much of a chump 
herself when it comes to certain mat- 
ters; and she is, and I can prove it if 
she ever calls for a show-down. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

]V/f EN are pestered so much that 
Heal Sutrtag -L*-»- ... , , - 

comfort, it is a constant source of 

wonder to me that more of them 

do not become raving maniacs. A little 

experience of my own will serve as an 

illustration. All week long I grind away 

at my work down town, and on Sunday 

I proceed to take a little solid comfort. 



* 
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My idea of comfort this hot weather is 
to don a low-necked, short-sleeved un- 
dershirt, a pair of pants, my slippers, 
and go out to the hammock, which 
swings under the trees in the back yard, 
taking with me my pipe, the daily pa- 
pers, some magazines, and a book or two. 
I can get more comfort out of such a 
lay-out than I can in lugging a fish-pole 
up and down the banks of the creek and 
fighting mosquitoes, or in putting on my 
Sunday clothes, including a stiff shirt, 
and parading up and down the streets. 
One day last week I received a request 
not to appear in my back yard in my 
usual Sunday attire, as it was objec- 
tionable to a family which lives in a 
house that commands a view of my ham- 
mock reading-room. Now, I will leave 
it to any fair-minded man if that is n't 
almost enough to make a free-born 
American citizen jump up on the table 
and begin to howl anarchy. I will ad T 
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mit that my undershirt is rather decol- 
lete, but I submit that it is not too 
much so for back-yard use. But the 
thing that makes me downright mad is 
this : One night last winter I remember 
seeing the lady of the house from whence 
came this objection and her three grown 
daughters at the theater. They occu- 
pied a box, and their dresses were in 
such a horrible state of sawed-offness 
at the top that when a corps of ballet 
girls came out on the stage six of them 
threw up their hands and screamed with 
horror at the sight of which confronted 
them in the box. The girls fled behind 
the scenes and the manager had to agree 
to give them an increase in wages before 
they would consent to come out and do 
their turn. When I get to thinking 
about this it makes me so mad that I 
feel like going in the house and cutting 
a hole in the carpet. Such experiences 
as this dry the milk of human kindness, 
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and make a man want to paint his legs 
red and go forth to kill, pillage, and de- 
stroy. Men are nagged so much that 
it is a constant source of wonder to 
me that more of them do not become 
pirates. 
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EVERY small town has an Or- 
"D TT • J 

traveling men. nerv - B °y- J=Le 1S mean and 

takes delight in it. He prides 
himself on having little respect for any 
one, and is happy only when he is mak- 
ing trouble for some one. But there is 
one class of men who come across his 
horizon for whom he has a feeling al- 
most approaching veneration — travel- 
ing men. The Ornery Boy's admiration 
for traveling men is exceeded only by 
the feeling of respect he has for the men 
who travel with the advance car of a 
circus, and who have "comps" to give 
away ; but as they come only once a year 
they don't count. The Traveling Man 
brings a half -hidden hint of another 
world to the Ornery Boy of the village 
(43) 



which appeals strongly to him. He 
stands greatly in awe of the Traveling 
Man, does this Ornery Boy, although he 
would just as soon tell the Mayor of his 
town to go and chase his face if the no- 
tion should strike him. The Ornery Boy 
tags the Traveling Man into the grocery 
store and listens with open-mouthed 
wonder and delight as, sitting on the 
head of a sugar barrel, the man of 
mystery reels off the funny stories, of 
which he appears to have an inexhausti- 
ble stock. The Ornery Boy does not 
know that telling stories is part of the 
Traveling Man's trade, and that he spins 
the same yarns in every town he makes 
every day. Then the Traveling Man 
is always smoking a cigar, and always 
seems to have his pockets full of them, 
giving them away to his friends. This 
the Ornery Boy can hardly understand. 
The Ornery Boy smokes dried mullein 
leaves or "smoke wood," and reaches the 
height of luxurious dissipation when, 



by pooling with some other Ornery Boy, 
he is enabled to get a puffing interest in 
a "two-fer." Then, when the Traveling 
Man goes to the station, he sticks his 
head through the telegraph window and 
says, "Where's 421, Jack?" to the op- 
erator. And when the train comes in, 
he waves his hand to the engineer, 
shouts "Hello, Bill!" to the brakeman, 
slaps the conductor on the back, gives 
him a cigar, and asks him where they 
wijl pass 404. This is conclusive proof, 
as far as the Ornery Boy is concerned, 
that the Traveling Man is the hottest 
kind of stuff; and after the conductor 
gives the engineer the high ball, and the 
traveling man swings aboard (the real 
article never thinks of getting on before 
the train starts), the Ornery Boy keeps 
an eye on the retreating train until it is 
lost to sight around the bend, then picks 
a cinder out from between his toes, and 
slowly walks away, soberly wondering if 
the time will ever come when he, too, 
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can be a Traveling Man. And then, 
catching sight of the minister's dog, he 
loses his day-dream in the pleasurable 
pastime of tying a tin can to the brute's 
tail, and becomes a plain, plug Ornery 
Boy again. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

A GREAT many people think 

*oubte8 W0 that the life of the Ornery 

Boy is absolutely without trouble, 
grief, or care. This is a mistake. Just 
because the Ornery Boy is always ready 
to make a full hand at anything that 
comes along is no sign that he does not 
have his full share of the tribulation 
that is apportioned among the people of 
this earth. The advantage that the 
Ornery Boy has, though, is that he is 
young, and the wounds heal quickly; 
but just the same he is susceptible to 
such feelings, and often gives way to 
grief over what older people, in their 
ignorance, might consider a trivial af- 




fair. For instance, there was the time 
when the Ornery Boy's dog died. And 
such a dog he was, too! Most people 
would have not considered he was worth 
the shedding of a tear, for the Ornery 
Boy alone knew his value. He was a 
stump - tailed, bench - legged creature, 
with no pedigree to which he could 
point with pride; a yellow cur, with a 
sheep-killing look; that was all. In 
fact, as a dog, he was even ornerier-look- 
ing than the Ornery Boy. The Ornery 
Boy had stolen him from a "mover" 
outfit, and this fact alone made his pos- 
session dear. And one day the dog 
died. No one ever really knew what 
caused his death, although the Ornery 
Boy always cherished the belief that his 
father had " doped" its meat for the pur- 
pose of getting rid of it. The Ornery 
Boy's father did not like dogs. If the 
Ornery Boy's father really did poison 
the dog, he was probably sorry for 
his action when he saw how much 
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the Ornery Boy thought of the crea- 
ture. The Ornery Boy had never lav- 
ished any particular affection on the 
dog, but after its death he remembered 
all the beast had been to him. He re- 
membered then they had always gone 
to the swimmin' hole in each other's 
company. It was the dog that had 
been his bedfellow when he slept in the 
haymow, waiting for the circus to pull 
into town. It was the dog, that brindle- 
yellow cur, that had been his only 
companion when he made his thieving 
expeditions into the neighboring or- 
chards, and never a bark nor whine 
had he made to betray their unwar- 
ranted intrusion. It was the dog that 
greeted him when he left the house in 
the morning, and it was the dog that 
was his companion until he sought his 
bed at night. It was to the dog that he 
whispered the story of his hardships 
and his ill luck; and the dog under- 
stood him — always understood him. 
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Was it any wonder, then, that the bit- 
ter tears gushed forth, and that the Or- 
nery Boy felt the dull aohe of his first 
great grief when his dumb friend died ? 
It was on account of this feeling that 
the body of the dog was hauled to its 
grave in a wheelbarrow, and a rudely 
penciled headboard marked the last rest- 
ing-place of the Ornery Boy's friend. 
Older people laughed and showed their 
ignorance when they said it was not real 
grief. It would be a better world were 
all demonstrations of sorrow as sincere, 
and, although it will be crowded aside 
by the troubles of more mature years, 
the Ornery Boy will never forget the 
grief he felt at the loss of his first faith- 
friend, the stump-tailed Ornery Dog. 
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T^HE Ornery Boy has just 
* C »aIowccn. scored another touch-down. 

He always does on the 31st of 
October: Halloween. On this particu- 
lar date the Ornery Boy is given li- 
cense to perform a certain amount of 
devilment, and aside from this he takes 
license to perform all he wants to; so 
that he manages to have a fairly good 
time, in spite of the precautions which 
are taken to keep him within bounds. 
The Ornery Boy does not feel just right 
unless he knows that there are two or 
three special policemen in each ward of 
his little town, appointed for the ex- 
press purpose of seeing that the Ornery 
Boy does not get in his work. And 
what a dog's life he does lead these po- 
licemen, too ! He makes it a point to 
see that they earn the two dollars they 
get; and he always carries the point. 
In some respects the genuine Ornery 
Boy is not unlike an Indian. He always 
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remembers a kindness, and he never for- 
gets an injury. When Halloween comes 
he makes it the occasion to even up sev- 
eral old scores that he has been nursing, 
in anticipation of a time when he could 
suitably get even. He remembers that 
back in the spring or summer, while 
he was browsing around in the weeds 
behind the local print shop hunting for 
old roller composition, or type the cub 
had failed to pick up when he swept 
out, a dubby old printer threw a pan of 
water over him. He remembers this, the 
Ornery Boy does, and when the printer 
comes down to work the morning after 
Hallowe'en he finds that the Ornery Boy 
has placed the "Blacksmith Shop" sign 
up over his place of business ; not only 
that, but he has also stuffed the chim- 
ney with rags, and it is impossible to 
make a fire until a ladder is secured in 
order that the rags may be pulled out. 
Another thing that the Ornery Boy re- 
members is that along in the summer 
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sometime the butcher chased him out of 
his shop when he entered for the pur- 
pose of begging a bone for his dog. The 
Ornery Boy gets even for this piece of 
cussedness by hanging a dead dog on 
the hooks in front of the butcher shop 
on Halloween, together with a rudely 
scrawled sign to the effect that "Only 
the best of meat is sold here." And in 
various other ways he manages to get 
even for the insults that have been 
heaped upon him during the year past. 
It is really remarkable, the feats per- 
formed by the Ornery Boy on Hallow- 
een. A few years ago in a Western 
Kansas town four Ornery Boys captured 
a heavy spring wagon, hauled it a couple 
of miles, and placed it up on top of a big 
coal-house. They never really knew 
how they did it themselves, but they got 
the wagon up there in some way or an- 
other, and when they proudly surveyed 
their work the next morning they could 
hardly realize that they had accom- 
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plished such a task with their hands 
alone. Any one of the crowd would 
have fallen dead on receiving an order 
from their folks to do such a piece of 
work. But they did it in the night-time 
all right enough ; and it took six men, 
working an hour, with a lot of ropes and 
some long plank, to get that spring wagon 
back on the earth again without injur- 
ing it. The Sissy Boy thinks he has a 
great time on Halloween, too. He puts 
tick-tacks on the windows of houses 
where the girls are having a Halloween 
party, and sometimes uproots a few cab- 
bage in the garden of some neighbor 
that he feels sure would n't hurt him if 
he were to be caught in the act; and if 
he is an extra-swift Sissy Boy he will 
wrap a sheet around himself, stand in- 
side his "popa's" gate, and jump out 
and shout "Booh !" as pedestrians come 
along. This furnishes hot sport for the 
Sissy Boy, but it isn't quite swift 
enough for the Ornery Boy, who does n't 
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want to touch anything unless it will 
provoke the ire of some of his enemies 
or cause a chase from the night-watch. 
The Sissy Boy does n't bother the Or- 
nery Boy at all, for the former is going 
to bed just as the latter is commencing 
to get in his work, which he keeps up 
until dawn is about due, or until he can't 
think of anything new, and then he 
crawls off to bed, tired and utterly worn 
out, but happy and contented, and wish- 
ing that Halloween would come twice 
a year. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

T IFE must be a good deal of 
tbc Si^town. a Picnic for the Ornery Boy 

who lives in one of the towns 
down in the natural-gas district. At 
least the Ornery Boy who is obliged to 
lug coal and ashes will think so. The 
Ornery Boy who has to carry in coal 
thinks that he has a great deal of grief 
to contend with, but as a matter of fact 
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he has an easy time compared with the 
dog's life of the Ornery Boy who lives 
in a wood country. It is easier to carry 
ooal than to carry wood, and then there 
is always a chip pile, where wood is 
burned. If there is anything on earth 
that the Ornery Boy hates, it is to hear 
this call from his mother come floating 
out of the kitchen window: "Will-e-e! 
Bring me in a basket of chips ! " Then 
the Ornery Boy has to give up the mar- 
ble game just as he has the other fellow 
on the hog, and take up the basket and 
drag himself out to the wood lot where 
the chips from the chopper's ax are scat- 
tered about, and get down on his knees 
and gather up chips for a quiok fire. 
No man whose boyhood was passed in a 
wood oountry will ever get so old that 
he will get over hating the old chip-yard, 
which was always sticking its nose be- 
tween him and his pleasures. It is bad 
enough to be obliged to carry in coal 
and empty coal ashes; but it is worse 
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yet to have to cut and carry in wood, 
and worst of all is the task of picking 
up chips. The Ornery Boy in the gas 
town who does not have to get in coal 
or wood, nor cut kindling nor carry out 
ashes, has a great pudding, if he only 
knows it. The Ornery Boy in the gas 
town must have a lot of time for "mon- 
key business," with none of these tasks 
to attend to. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

THE Ornery Boy had a great 
tbe brum. "me one day last week. 

There was a minstrel show in 
town, and when the band paraded on 
the streets the Ornery Boy helped carry 
the big bass drum ! Yes, he did, that ! 
The Ornery Boy was in a wild delirium 
of joy from the beginning to the end of 
the march. It was the biggest day for 
the Ornery Boy since last summer when 
the circus was in town. Then he ap- 
peared before the public clad in the garb 
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of a runty Arab and led a camel in the 
parade, right behind the den of per- 
forming wild beasts and right ahead of 
the clown. That was about the biggest 
day the Ornery Boy ever had ; but cir- 
cuses don't show up in the winter-time, 
and the chance to carry the bass drum 
for a minstrel band is a distinction not 
to be sneezed at by the Ornery Boy. 
Aside from the distinction thus con- 
ferred, it is especially desirable because 
it enables the Ornery Boy to march in 
the same rank with the snare drummer. 
The snare drummer is the idol of the 
Ornery Boy. To him the snare drum- 
mer is the star of the band, and the 
Ornery Boy is pleased to render him de- 
votion. The baritone or tuba, the solo 
cornet or clarinet, may be renowned in 
the musical world, but they get no shout 
from the Ornery Boy, as his attention 
is devoted entirely to the work of the 
snare drummer. How the Ornery Boy's 
eyes snap and bug out when the snare 
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drummer beats a particularly long and 
rapid roll ! And would n't he be willing 
to make any sacrifice on earth if he 
could do likewise? Why, the Ornery 
Boy would give his dog if he could play 
a drum like the little, lean-faced fellow 
in the minstrel band ; and any one who 
ever had an Ornery Boy for a friend 
knows that his dog is his dearest earthly 
possession. Sometimes the Ornery Boy 
gets to thinking that he would like to 
be a drum-major. This is when the 
band is starting out for the parade and 
before the music commences ; but at the 
first "rat-tat, rat-tat, r-r-r-r-rat-tat" of 
the snare drum this desire leaves him, 
and the Ornery Boy knows in a minute 
that there isn't anything in the wide, 
wide world that he would rather do than 
play snare drum in a minstrel band, and 
he eagerly watches the active play of 
the sticks and the nimble movements of 
his idol. The parade is a march of tri- 
umph for the Ornery Boy, for the eyes 
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of all the other town kids are on him, 
and he knows they are envious, because 
if he sticks close enough to the bass 
drum he will get to carry it into the 
opera-house and see the show for noth- 
ing. The Ornery Boy never thinks of 
paying his way into a show any more 
than a professional politician does of 
digging up for railroad fare, and he sel- 
dom misses a show, either. And on this 
particular occasion the Ornery Boy got 
more than the usual share of glory, for, 
as the members of the company tiled 
out of the opera-house after the per- 
formance was over, the drummer recog- 
nized the Ornery Boy, winked at him, 
and said, "Hello, Old Sport !" Yes, he 
did! And that was n't all, either, for 
he followed this salutation up with a 
request for a ohew of tobacco ! Bight 
there before at least a dozen of the gap- 
ing town kids! The Ornery Boy was 
so proud of this distinction that he did 
not notice that the drummer bit off 
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nearly half of his plug, although, of 
course, he would not have objected if 
he had noticed it. He would have fig- 
ured it that the drummer honored him 
in taking a big chew. Oh, it was a 
proud and happy day for the Ornery 
Boy ! And such was the effect on him 
that he walked the entire distance home 
that night without stopping to commit 
a single act of cussedness on the way. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 



f>e welcomes 
tbe creamerg. 



TN all the columns and columns 
of matter which have been 

printed recounting the advantages 
of creameries, no word has yet appeared 
concerning the benefit and relief they 
have brought to an ever-present and im- 
portant factor in every community and 
on every farm in the state, the Ornery 
Boy. Perhaps this is because most of 
the men who write stuff for the papers 
are so old and grouchy that they have 
ceased to think of the times they had 
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when they were boys. But if they 
would dig up some of the old rusty tab- 
lets of their memories, they would find 
that in the mind of the Ornery Boy 
about the meanest of all the tasks that 
persisted in coming around with clock- 
like regularity was the family churning. 
And now that creameries are being es- 
tablished at points all over the state, the 
Ornery Boy is getting out of this most 
measly of boyhood's tasks. A person 
who has never manipulated the throttle 
of the family churn cannot begin to ap- 
preciate the disgust which dominated 
the mind of the Ornery Boy whenever 
this piece of domestic machinery was 
trotted out for use. Sometimes the in- 
strument of torture was made of wood ; 
sometimes it was made of stoneware ; or 
it might be a cylinder of tin, with a 
caliber of about eight or ten inches. It 
was just about as fierce a proposition in 
one form as in another. The Ornery 
Boy dreaded the summons to do the 
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churning a great deal more than he did 
the command to fill the wood-box or fill 
the tubs for the family washing. But 
he had it to do. He knew that there 
was no escape from it without a licking, 
and he always got enough of them with- 
out getting two extra a week by shirking 
the churning job. The Ornery Boy's 
mother would pour the cream into the 
churn, slip the dasher through the hole 
in the cover, place the cover in position, 
and then call on the Ornery Boy to do 
the rest; and the Ornery Boy would 
answer the summons with about the 
same degree of enthusiasm which char- 
acterizes the march of a condemned 
criminal to the scaffold. Then, seating 
himself in a chair, the churn between 
his legs, to steady it, he would grasp the 
dasher, and the weary round began. Up 
and down, up and down, up and down 
the dasher would go, while the Ornery 
Boy would be maddened by hearing the 
shouts of his companions as they played 
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"one old cat" on the common, or by the 
sight of his chum's hand appearing 
above the woodpile with the first two 
fingers pointed up in the form of a "V," 
the sign the country over for a visit to 
the swimmin' hole. But this was not 
the full measure of agony. The work- 
ing of the dasher would make the churn 
wobble. To prevent this as muoh as 
possible, the Ornery Boy would make 
his feet serve as a clamp to steady the 
churn. It made a fairly good clamp, 
but brought fresh woe with it. The Or- 
nery Boy, as a matter of course, always 
went barefooted, and the churn, which 
had a habit of acting as though it was 
possessed by the devil, would dance on 
his feet and leave a mark every time. 
About the only advantage which the 
stone churn had over the wooden or tin 
one was that it was heavy and did not 
dance around so much and bruise the 
Ornery Boy's feet. No prospector ever 
watched for indications of pay dirt with 
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more eagerness than the Ornery Boy 
watched the handle of the dasher for the 
first specks which indicated that the 
butter was "coming"; and when, after 
asking his mother for the hundredth 
time if he had n't jiggered the dasher 
long enough, and she gave him permis- 
sion to quit, the Ornery Boy was as 
happy as old Christopher Columbus 
when he ran up against the new world. 
The creamery has been a Great Emanci- 
pator for the Ornery Boy. To him it is 
as much of a blessing as the introduc- 
tion of pumps, which relieved him from 
pulling water from the well by the old 
rope-and- bucket method. The creamery 
has proved to be a great thing for Kan- 
sas in more ways than one, and all take 
pride in the extension and success of 
this enterprise; and no person regards 
it with more favor than the Ornery Boy 
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"JIT ORE joy for the heart of the 
tbc bcaw. Ornery Boy! The dagoes 

and the bears are showing up 
again. Reports of their coming have 
been heralded from a number of Kan- 
sas towns, and the Ornery Boy will once 
more feel that life is worth living. The 
Ornery Boy is always the first person in 
town to become aware of the coming of 
the dago and the bear. How he man- 
ages it no one has ever been able to fig- 
ure out. Possibly it may be some sort 
of a sixth sense which enables the Or- 
nery Boy to divine the coming of his 
friends ; but certain it is that when the 
dago and the bear first appear on the 
street of the Ornery Boy's town the Or- 
nery Boy is a member of the party. He 
joins the show in the outskirts of town 
before any one else knows it is coming, 
and he never loses it. At every per- 
formance the Ornery Boy is right in the 
front row. He has attended so many of 
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them that he knows the cry of the dago 
by heart, and for weeks afterward the 
Ornery Boy can be heard in all parts 
of the town repeating the cry. Here is 
a portion of it: "Oddy-o! Oddy-o! 
Gude people ! Putta up da mon, see da 
mon raskel da bear ! Make uppa da sev- 
enty-fi' cen', da feefteen neekeel, see da 
man raskel da bear ! Get uppa da mon ! 
Get uppa da mon!" And then when 
the dago puts the bear through his 
paces he chants: "Roddy-doddy-dum- 
dum; dum-da-day." All this is musio 
to the Ornery Boy. He would rather 
listen to this than attend grand opera. 
There are only two things on earth for 
which he would quit the bear show : a 
circus or nigger-minstrel performance; 
and if he can manage to get a fight be- 
tween the bear and some worthless town 
dog he is in the seventh heaven of rap- 
turous joy. The Ornery Boy accompa- 
nies the dago and the bear on their 
begging rounds, when the dago pan- 
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handles the housewives for scraps with 
which to feed his shaggy companion; 
and then he goes with them to some 
livery barn or lumber-yard and watches 
them take their meal out of the same 
sack. After the meal the dago goes to 
sleep and then the Ornery Boy proceeds 
to have a rough house with the bear 
until the noise becomes too great, when 
the dago wakens up and puts a stop to 
the fun. Sometimes in these moments 
of wild hilarity the Ornery Boy gets too 
close to the bear, and the beast registers 
with a scratch on the Ornery Boy's 
hand, or manages to make another rent 
in his ragged pants. But the Ornery 
Boy does n't care. He would rather this 
would happen than not, for then he has 
something to show for the visit of the 
bear, and for weeks he takes great pride 
in showing to the Sissy Boys the scratch 
or rent that was made by the dago's 
bear. The Ornery Boy never has much 
use for a Sissy Boy. And when the 
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procession moves out of town the Or- 
nery Boy is right there, always close to 
the bear. He trudges along in the dust 
of the road until he sees that it is use- 
less to accompany his friends any fur- 
ther. Then he halts and keeps his eyes 
fastened on the lazy, swart-skinned son 
of the land of macaroni and his slouch- 
gaited comrade until they are hidden 
from view by a bend in the road, and 
then he slowly turns homeward, ear- 
nestly wishing meanwhile that he was 
the owner of a bear that could stand on 
its hind legs and "raskel" like a man. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

THERE was company for din- 

company Mnner*. ner at the Ornery Boy s home 
the other day. This statement 
may not appear at all remarkable, but it 
means much more than a casual read- 
ing would lead one to believe. No man 
who was ever an Ornery Boy will ever 
become so old as to forget the woe of 
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company in the home of childhood. It 
may be said that it is none of the Or- 
nery Boy's business if his parents see 
fit to have company for dinner, but par- 
ties who dismiss the subject in this off- 
hand manner show that they have little 
knowledge bearing on the matter and 
are not competent to form an opinion. 
Company for dinner means several va- 
rieties of grief for the Ornery Boy. In 
the first place, his mother, who is well 
acquainted "with the nature of the 
beast," gives him a "jacking-up" in the 
morning on general principles, and out- 
lines a plan of campaign for the day ; a 
plan which, it is needless to say, the 
Ornery Boy finds it most difficult to 
comply with. In the first place, the 
order is given that the Ornery Boy 
must appear in a complete suit of 
clothes. This is something that hap- 
pens only about three or four times 
during the summer, and it is one of the 
worst crosses that the Ornery Boy has 
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to bear. It is hard to put on a com- 
plete suit of clothes after running wild 
in nothing but shirt, pants, and straw 
hat. But the Ornery Boy has to come 
to it. He knows what "company day" 
means, and realizes that on this occasion 
protests avail nothing. Another grief 
comes with the order from mother for 
the Ornery Boy to wash up and look 
like a white person. This means that 
two or three layers of shiny dirt must 
be removed from the face of the Ornery 
Boy, and as he is constitutionally op- 
posed to taking a bath, unless it is with 
his crowd down at the swimmm* hole, 
it means privation and hardship. The 
Ornery Boy never gets enough to eat 
when there is company. He is a good 
feeder, but after he has been helped 
two or three times to everything in 
sight he begins to feel that he is mak- 
ing too great a display of his appetite, 
and checks up, depending on a raid on 
the pantry after dinner to square the 



outrage on his stomach. But the worst 
thing on earth, in the mind of the 
Ornery Boy, is to be compelled to 
wait for the second table. Sometimes 
there is a whole raft of company, and, 
as the house is not provided with the 
facilities of a hotel, the children have 
to wait until the old folks have eaten. 
If the old folks only realized what a 
strain it puts upon the children, who 
have had but little schooling in repress- 
ing their desires, they would allow them 
to eat first; but no one ever thought 
of that — at least, no one ever did ex- 
cept the Ornery Boy, and no one pays a 
great deal of attention to him. In the 
mind of the Ornery Boy, this second- 
table scheme for the children is a 
great outrage, and he can't understand 
why on earth the old folks dawdle 
about the table after they are through 
eating, and force him and the rest of 
the hungries to wait longer than is 
really necessary. This is one of the 
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things that makes the Ornery Boy wish 
he were a man, so that he could run 
off and become a pirate ; and he makes 
up his mind that if he ever has a 
home, and company comes for dinner, 
the young folks will get fed first, and 
get their fill, if the old people have to 
wait for a second dinner to be prepared. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

THERE are just five more Sun- 
Cbrtetmas. " a y 8 between to-day and 

Christmas, which falls on Sun- 
day this year. This fact may not be of 
importance to very many people outside 
of those who are endeavoring to save all 
the money they can within a limited 
time, but it is of great importance to the 
Ornery Boy. It is time for him to be- 
gin to get pious. The Ornery Boy's pi- 
ety is of short duration, and on a strictly 
for-revenue-only basis. It begins to tell 
on him about five or six weeks before 
Christmas, reaches the climax on Christ- 
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mas Eve, and departs entirely the next 
day. The Ornery Boy's piety hardly 
ever fools any one, but that does not 
worry him any. If he gets in on the 
distribution of Christmas presents that 
is all he cares for, and he seldom fails to 
score. The superintendent of the Sun- 
days- chool, generally an old man and 
well acquainted with the devious ways 
of the sinful, always catches on to the 
game when the town Ornery Boy shows 
up at Sunday-school, and assigns him 
to a class where he will be able to ac- 
complish the least mischief during the 
limited time that he knows he will grace 
the school with his presence. If the 
Ornery Boy happens to be assigned to a 
young woman teacher, who is deeply in- 
terested in the work of reclaiming the 
wayward from the paths of sin, she pays 
more than the usual attention to him, 
and after he has been in attendance for 
three or four weeks becomes strongly im- 
pressed in favor of the bright-eyed and 
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quick-witted Ornery Boy, and finally 
tells the superintendent that she really 
believes that an injustice has been done 
in classing him as an Ornery Boy ; and 
the old superintendent listens patiently, 
and does not attempt to undeceive her. 
He knows that her awakening will come 
after the distribution of Christmas pres- 
ents, for he has handled Ornery Boys 
before, and, more than likely, was one 
himself, once ; for, although it is not a 
matter of record that a great many Or- 
nery Boys turn out to be Sunday-school 
superintendents, they are just as apt to 
fill such a position late in life as many 
of the good little boys who were held 
up as models to them in their youth. 
There is a well-authenticated case of a 
town "goody" boy who later in life was 
sentenced for stealing hogs; and if a 
town "goody" boy can develop into a 
hog thief, a town Ornery Boy can be- 
come a Sunday-school superintendent. 
Before starting in to attend Sunday- 
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school the Ornery Boy always looks the 
ground over carefully. This Sunday- 
school business is considerable of a trial 
to him, and in order to play as nearly 
even as possible he makes sure to make 
his record where it will bring the great- 
est reward. If he finds that on Christ- 
mas Eve the Presbyterians are going to 
hold a thank-offering and contribute of 
their stores to aid the heathen in foreign 
lands, he passes the Presbyterians up 
and enlists with the Methodists, who he 
has found out are going to have a Christ- 
mas tree, on which will be hung a sack 
of candy, a sack of nuts and a pair of 
pot- metal skates for every lad on the 
Sunday-school rolls. Just as a plain 
matter of fact, the Ornery Boy earns 
whatever he gets on the Christmas tree. 
It costs him a great effort to attend 
Sunday-school for five or six consecu- 
tive Sundays and sit through the exer- 
cises without precipitating a small- sized 
riot, which it would be so easy to do, as 
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he has most of the Sissy Boys on the 
hog train, anyhow. But he braces up 
and remains decent for the necessary 
time, gets his per capita of the presents, 
and the next day or the day after his 
Sunday-school teacher is shocked to 
hear that the Ornery Boy has slid back 
into his old ways and is again making 
life a burden for the residents in his 
end of town. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

A T some time or other in his 

f nam** bC life ever y O rner y B <>y has a 

great ambition to become a rail- 
roader. As a rule, he wants to run an 
engine. If he happens to live in a small 
town which is the end of a branch road, 
where the train lies over nights, his de- 
sire assumes a particularly violent form, 
and he puts in all the time he can steal 
away from home in hanging around the 
depot and the engine-house. He helps 
the porter turn the seats in tho coaches, 
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ready for the return trip in the morn- 
ing, assists in cutting off the engine 
when the train is on the siding, and 
then swings on the engine and rides 
up to the engine-house. Of course* it 
takes time before he can reach the point 
where he can grab a flagstaff with one 
hand and swing onto the pilot as the en- 
gine backs by, but he learns it quickly, 
and is very proud of his accomplishment, 
especially if some Sissy Boy happens 
to be passing at the time. The Ornery 
Boy is on friendly terms with the en- 
gine-wiper, who lets him assist in the 
work of cleaning up the engine. The 
first thing the Ornery Boy does is to 
take a wrench and the oil-can and fill 
the rod cups. He would not miss doing 
this for a dollar, although he never has 
any money of his own. It makes him 
feel like an engineer to walk around the 
machine and pour oil in the rod cups. 
And the Sissy Boy who sees him doing 
this thinks that he is the hottest kind 
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of stuff. The Ornery Boy thinks so, 
too. After he has filled the rod cups, 
he gets a couple of handfuls of waste 
and assists the wiper in cleaning the 
engine. The wiper is n't so slow him- 
self. He knows an easy thing when it 
conies down the highway, and if there 
is any particularly dirty work to be done 
beneath the deck, he sends the Ornery 
Boy down into the pit to do it. And 
sometimes the engine comes in at night 
after having an argument with some 
bull-headed steer over the right of track. 
This makes the engine, from pilot to 
headlight, look like a carelessly kept 
slaughter- house, and the Ornery Boy 
gets the job of cleaning up this mess, 
also. But he takes these tasks as marks 
of distinction, and never thinks of com- 
plaining. After he has crawled around 
over the engine until he has reached a 
point where he can tell the difference 
between the fire-box and a steam-chest, 
he begins to talk "railroad talk" to the 



Sissy Boys, and after he has learned 
how to work the injector, he swells up 
among the Sissy Boys and gives them 
to understand that he is really a pretty 
warm thing, and that if anything should 
happen to the engineer he would have 
no difficulty in taking the train out him- 
self. And the Sissy Boys, who would n't 
know an eccentric from a spark-arrester, 
believe him, and feel honored at being 
included in the Ornery Boy's list of ac- 
quaintances. The Ornery Boy's mother 
kicks because working around the en- 
gine makes his clothes so dirty ; but he 
does n't care for expense, and her pro- 
tests cut no ice. Sometimes the Ornery 
Boy hangs around the yards so much 
that the railroad men finally help him to 
get a job on the road, and, as a rule, he 
makes a good hand, too, for it is mighty 
hard to kill a genuine Ornery Boy. 
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piRCUS time is here. As far 

ZSS™ as the 0rner y B °y is con - 

cerned, this comes just about as 
near being the heyday of jubilation as 
any ojd date in the calendar. From the 
day of the appearance of the first adver- 
tising car, the Ornery Boy is in a state 
of excitement, until the circus finally 
arrives. The night before it is due the 
Ornery Boy does not sleep at home. 
He knows that the first section will run 
in before daylight, and as he proposes 
to be on deck when it arrives, so, to 
be sure and get his money's worth, he 
sleeps in a hay-loft down somewhere 
near the railroad yards. He wants to 
be there when the gang bosses walk 
along the train and prod their men 
from all sorts of crannies and corners 
where they have been trying to get a 
few winks of sleep. The Ornery Boy 
knows every move to be gone through 
with, from the time the first pin is 
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driven from which to make the meas- 
urements in laying out "the lot" until 
the last car is loaded at night, and he 
sees it all. Of course, the Ornery Boy 
gets to see the show ; but he does n't 
"carry water to the elephant." That 
is a fable. Sometimes he carries water 
for the steam calliope, but never for 
the elephant. The elephants require so 
much water that, in place of taking it to 
them, they are taken to the water. The 
Ornery Boy knows this, but older peo- 
ple who ought to know better will 
probably go on forever talking about 
"carrying water to the elephant" as a 
means of working one's way into the 
show. Sometimes he does other jobs 
for the showmen; but the up-to-date 
Ornery Boy — and most of them are — 
knows a trick worth two of that. He 
gets a cigar, gives a canvas man the 
high sign, also the cigar, and the canvas 
man lifts a side wall, and the Ornery 
Boy scoots in. It 's velvet for both of 

-6 
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them. As a matter of fact, the Ornery 
Boy, busted though he is, sees more 
than the Hot Sports who pay half a dol- 
lar for a ticket and two bits more for 
the privilege of sitting on a piece of 
carpet on the reserved seats. The Or- 
nery Boy knows that a part of each per- 
former's daily work is practice before 
the show begins. No one is supposed 
to be present at these rehearsals, but the 
Ornery Boy slips in somehow, and no 
one appears to pay any attention to 
him. He gets to see the two regular 
performances, with the concert, watches 
the rehearsals, and sometimes manages 
to get into the side-show, and practically 
his entire capital consists of nerve and 
impudence. One thing which the Or- 
nery Boy knows, and which a whole lot 
of people have never caught on to, is 
that a mighty good show is given after 
the evening performance is concluded. 
This is the taking down and packing of 
the city of tents. It takes rapid, sys- 
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tematic work on the part of the various 
gangs to do this, and it has a fascina- 
tion for the Ornery Boy, who would 
almost as soon think of missing the aft- 
ernoon performance as of going home 
before the lot is cleared. He knows 
that after the seats have been taken 
out, the ring paraphernalia removed, 
and the side walls dropped, it takes 
only fifteen minutes to lower the "big 
top" and have it ready for packing; 
and he would n't think of leaving be- 
fore this was done. So he stays and 
watches the work, and never starts for 
home until the tail-lights on the last 
section have disappeared around the 
bend below the station. Then it occurs 
to him — he had n't thought of it before 
— that he has been on the go since four 
o'clock of the morning before ; that he 
is dead tired, and hungry enough to eat 
raw dog. Then he starts for home; 
crawls wearily into bed, and dreams of 
elephants, dappled horses, pretty girls, 
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from starving to death. The Ornery 
Boy's great chance comes when fhe pu- 
pils take their place on the platform to 
speak .pieces. He then gets their atten- 
tion and makes mpuths at them, in an 
effort to disconcert them. It is a great 
day for the Ornery Boy, and is the 
only day in the school year when he ab- 
solutely refuses to play hookey. He has 
almost as much fun as when, during va- 
cation, he gets a chance to heave a rock 
through a schoolhouse window. The 
Ornery Boy imagines it is smart to do 
all these things, but he gets over it in 
time, and if he is licked frequently 
enough he develops into a very good 
citizen. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

A KANSAS mother worried 

nicfmamea. herself thin trying to think 

of a name for her baby boy that 

could not be worked into a nickname 

by the horrid Ornery Boys of the town. 



i 
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She never once stopped to think that in 
time her own boy in all probability will 
hold a membership in the ranks of the 
Ornery clan. She finally hit upon a 
name that cannot by any possibility be 
twisted into a nickname, and has been 
feeling better ever since. But there is 
a rude awakening in store for her. The 
members of the Ornery clan do not de- 
pend upon a boy's real name for point- 
ers regarding a nickname. Any Ornery 
Boy knows this, but the young mother 
does not. Some of these days her dim- 
pled darling of to-day will be caught by 
an irate farmer, making a melon raid. 
After that he will be known as "Mel- 
ons." Or he will be caught in the act 
of swiping a chicken for the feast in the 
cave down in the river bunk. Then he 
will be known as "Chicken." Or per- 
haps he will develop into a long, gangly- 
shanked youth with legs like pipe-stems. 
Then he will answer to the name of 
"Shorty" or "Stork." It can be de- 
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pended upon that something will trans- 
pire that will give the Ornery Boys a 
short cut when they want to call this 
mother's darling when he gets big 
enough to take his place in the ranks. 
The young mother does not know this 
now, and it would jar her should any 
one tell her of it now, but the Ornery 
Boys will wise her up in good time. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

T^HIS is about the time of year 
first swim. * f° r the Ornery Boy to make 

an early swimming record. The 
Ornery Boy is always trying to make 
some kind of a record. In the winter- 
time, when the first ice forms, there is 
rivalry to see which Ornery Boy shall 
make the first long skate up the creek 
above the dam. With the coming of 
spring, there is rivalry for the fame of 
having taken the first swim. It is not 
unusual for some Ornery Boy to take a 
plunge in the creek while the ice is go- 
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ing out. The Ornery Boy who holds 
this record is a hot number in the 
swimmin'-hole gang for the whole swim- 
ming season ; that is, if he can manage 
to hold the championship as the long- 
distance diver. The fellow who can go 
the greatest distance under water has a 
good deal of honor of his own, and the 
first swimmer has to share glory with 
him, unless one should happen to hold 
both records. For some reason or other 
the Ornery Boy who takes the first 
swim, even if it is while the ice is going 
out, never seems to experience any ill 
effects. The genuine Ornery Boy is a 
good deal of an Indian, and thrives 
under treatment that would kill some 
persons. 
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TT is at this time of the year 
Ubc St*** t j iftt t j ie g igg y B y' 8 mamma 

allows him to go barefooted once 
in a while for a portion of the day ; and 
the Sissy Boy does n't get much* comfort 
out of it, because the Ornery Boy makes 
fun of him because hie feet are tender 
and his legs are white. By this time all 
the exposed portion of the Ornery Boy's 
legs is as tanned as it is possible for it 
to become, and the long hours at the 
swiinmin' hole have made the rest of 
his body fourteen shades darker than 
usual. A bronze skin is a badge of 
honor among the boys of the swimmin' 
hole, and the Sissy Boy, with his white 
legs and his mincing step, as he gin- 
gerly treads his way over the pebbles, 
which hurt his tender feet, does n't get 
any comfort from his tougher fellows, 
who feel called upon to revile him on 
account of the care that is lavished 



upon him. The Ornery Boy always 
looks down upon the Sissy Boy. Fre- 
quently the Sissy Boy is really a good 
fellow, but he does n't get any chance to 
show it, and the Ornery Boy, while he 
looks down on him, has a feeling of 
compassion for the hard lot of the care- 
fully guarded Sissy Boy. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

T^HIS is a particularly enjoy- 
ScirtemiKx. R ^ e season of the year for the 

Ornery Boy. The swimming sea- 
son is not over yet, although, of course, 
this sport is not entered into with the 
zest that marked it a few months ago. 
The cider-mills are running, and the 
fires are being started under the sor- 
ghum pans. In a short time it will be 
hog-killin' time, and the Ornery Boy 
will be able to munch cracklin's, and 
blow up bladders to bat around in a 
wild abandon of joy. If it were not for 
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the fact that the time for school to be- 
gin is close at hand, there would be not 
a single cloud above the horizon for the 
boy of monkey-shines. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

TT had been evident for some 
went awas. " days that there was something 

wrong in the home of the Ornery 
Boy. Not for a week had he made his 
escape from the house by way of a 
second- story window and a knotted rope, 
and it had been longer than that since 
a noisy congress of his comrades had 
been held in the haymow. There was a 
hushed air about the place; the door- 
bell was muffled; the carrier did not 
blow his whistle when he came with the 
mail ; and the Ornery Boy himself wan- 
dered disconsolately about the yard, 
never more than looking up when mem- 
bers of "the gang" passed by, and it 
was noticed that the whooping of the 
other boys ceased as they drew near the 



i 



home of the Ornery Boy. Every morn- 
ing some of the neighbor women came 
over, the shawl thrown over the head, 
a token of their haste ; and whether they 
came in by way of the front gate or the 
alley, all entered the house by the back 
door; and the Ornery Boy had noted 
that, as the girl opened the door for the 
neighbor women, they would raise their 
eyebrows inquiringly, and the girl, also 
without saying a word, would shake her 
head and turn to her work. Then, 
twice a day, and sometimes oftener, the 
doctor would call, and there was no com- 
fort in his face. Almost always the 
doctor stood on the front porch with the 
Ornery Boy's pa for a time before re- 
turning to his carriage, and the Ornery 
Boy, who always watched from around 
the corner of the house, had noted that 
each day as the two men parted the 
doctor would shake his head, just as he 
had seen the girl do when the neighbor 
women entered the house, while his pa's 
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face would become even more haggard 
than it had been for days and days. 
And then the Ornery Boy had seen his 
chum's mother look at him pityingly, 
and say "poor boy," in a sympathetic 
tone, as she talked for a few moments 
with the milkman on the back stoop. 
So the Ornery Boy was prepared for it, 
in a measure, when one morning a neigh- 
bor woman took him up to his mother's 
room, where his father took him in his 
arms — even then it struck the Ornery 
Boy as a queer thing for his father to 
do — and told him between sobs that on 
the next day he would have no mother ; 
that even as he spoke her hold on life 
was almost loosed. And although the 
Ornery Boy had known that it was 
coming, he had never before realized 
the crushing force with which the blow 
would fall, nor the half-lost feeling it 
would give him. For the Ornery Boy's 
mother had ever been his best friend, 
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and no one knew this better than the 
Ornery Boy himself. It was the mother 
who had always listened with ready ear 
to his troubles, and it was the mother 
who had defended him, even at times 
when it might have been better if her 
defense had been withheld; for, without 
doubt, sometimes the mother love had 
led her into error. The Ornery Boy did 
not think of this, of course. He simply 
realized, in a vague sort of way, that the 
best friend he had ever known was go- 
ing from him, and that, live as long as 
he might, he would never be able to find 
another to take the old place. Was it 
any wonder that he felt utterly crushed, 
dispirited, and forlorn? Everybody 
sympathized with the Ornery Boy, of 
course, and in the days that followed he 
noticed that all the neighbors were par- 
ticularly good to him. He remembered 
long afterward that, as he walked out of 
the house to enter the carriage that was 
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drawn up behind the hearse, a man 
placed his hand on his shoulder and 
huskily muttered in his ear, "Be a man, 
my boy." And as the Ornery Boy 
looked up he saw that it was the very 
same man who, but a few weeks before, 
had chased him out of a melon patch, 
with the threat that he would break 
every bone in his body if he ever suc- 
ceeded in placing hands on him. It was 
a long, long ride to the cemetery, and it 
was just as long coming back, even if 
the return trip was made in quicker 
time; and although the Ornery Boy 
thought he had been through the worst, 
it was not until after he returned home 
and saw the neighbor women putting 
the house to rights — the work that his 
mother had always done — that the full 
sense of his desolation dawned upon 
him. He could not bear to hear the 
words of sympathy that were tendered, 
nor to stay in the house where his 



mother had been taken from him, and 
without even whistling for his faithful 
old companion, the dog, the Ornery Boy 
fled to the den in the barn, there to sob 
unseen and fight away alone the first 
great grief of his young life. 
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learning tbe 
Snglteb language. 



T)EED Ay effer tal yo bote da 
hard taim Ay haf lernin , da 

Eengleesh langwage? Val, Ay 
skal yoost tal yo leetle tang daet happen 
baf oar Ay learn to took Eengleesh laik 
Ay kan now. Ven Ay foorst 
koom of er Ay note hardly kood 
oonderstand masaf , en now Ay 
kan tock yoost laik Amerikan 
falar. Bote eet mek ma lote 
troble lernin\ Vone day falar 
say to me eef Ay vant to gate 
yob helpin' kleen house. Ay 
tal heem yo bate heemsalf Ay 
do. Ha sa to koom along dane 
en help hes vife. So Ay start 
ote, bote stop een stoar en tal 
klerk to geef ma ploog Yay 
Tee tobak, en geef eet to ma 
(101) 
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poorty kweek, too, koz Ay bane een 
hoory. Ha sa to ma for ma to keep ma 
shurt on. Ay tal heem Ay note goin' to 
tek off ma shurt, en ask heem how ma 
mean sooch took. Dane ha yoost tal ma 
daet bane Eengleesh vay to sa to not 
bane een hoory. Ha geef ma da tobak, 
en Ay tal heem mooch obliged for tellin' 
ma bote da Eengleesh tock, coz Ay vant 
to lern poorty gude, en dane Ay gone 
oop to ma house kleenin' yob. Da foorst 
tang da vooman tal ma to tek karpet ote 
een bak yard en beet ote doost. Ay tek 
da karpet ote, en yoost bote da taim Ay 
gate started her koom ote en vant to 
know eef Ay bane done. Ay tal her Ay 
yoost gate started en her go bak. Een 
bote tra meenit her koom ote agin* en 
ask ma, en Ay tal her Ay note bane done 
agin'. Ay keep on poundin' en poorty 
kweek her koom prancin' roun' en ask 
ma eef Ay effer goin to gate through 
beetin' da karpet. Daet mek ma hot, 
bote Ay sa een ma mos' polite tone : 
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"Lady, eef you stay een da house, and 
note koom ote een da bak yard en tek 
off yo* shurt, Ay gote done poorty 
kweek," Val, you ought to heerda lady 
yell ! Her kol her hoosban' en tal heem 
eet, en bafoar Ay know vat bane goin' 
on he peek ma oop en throw ma ofer da 
alley fence een lote tomato kans en san'- 
burs. Ay feel masaf oil broke oop. Ay 
go doun to da droog stoar een gate medi- 
sen en tal droog stoar falar bote eet, en 
ha sa eef Ay haf leetle beet of sense 
daet not vood happen, en Ay gess ha 
bane right, too. Bote eet bane poorty 
ruff on masaf, Ay tal yo. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 



^ A Y haf bane sveendled," re- 
Dow ftnute wa» ■£*- i j . , a j 
gjrinMefr, marked the Swede in an 

injured tone, as he sidled into 
the office the other day and took pos- 
session of a chair. 

"How's that? Bucking the tiger?" 
"No, Ay note see ma enny taiger; 
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bote oner da Ay luke ma een paper, 
en eet sa das dare bane falar een New 
York das for vone dolar vil tal people 
how to mek dare vone-eyed hosses kvit 
bein' haf blin , . ,, 

''And you sent a dollar, of course?" 
" Yase. Ay gote ma a vone-eyed hoss, 
en Ay tank eet bane gude skeem to sen' 
dolar for kure." 

"Well, what did you get?" 
"By yiminy ! Das vhere da sveendle 
bane ! Een bote f emt day Ay gote ma 
kard fom das falar, talen ma to nock ote 
da oner eye of da hoss, en dane ha kvit 
bein* haf blin\ Vas kane Ay done ?" 

"You can't do anything; the fellow 
did all he agreed to." 

"Dane Ay yust bane komon sukker ?" 
"Just a common sucker; that's all." 
"Veil, Ay bane goin' to keep still en 
say notang. Bote keep yo' eye on das 
Svede. Een bote tra yar Ay bane goin' 
bak to oF kontry, en ven Ay go throo 
New York Ay vill haf leetle sirkus ved 
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das falar das vill leef heem vedote enny 
eyes at ol. Keep yo' eye on ma ! " 

And he started down town beating the 
air with his fists, as if already wreaking 
vengeance on the object of his wrath. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

AY yust bane tanken leetle beet 
beesnew. oner day bote das prohibee- 

shun beesness, en Ay tank Ay tal 
yo leetle stoof bote heem. Ay bane een 
das kontry long noof now so Ay bageen 
to notis tangs, en Ay tal yo soom of 
dam luke poorty goodem foony to hon- 
est Sveda mans laik masaf. Eet bane 
das vay: Vone day Ay seen ma een 
paper das da gofenor say das prohibee- 
shun kan't bane eenforced een soom 
places, koz eet mek " dissensions." Ay 
note bane mooch on prohibeeshun ma- 
saf, bote Ay laik to see da law eenforced ; 
bote Ay say to masaf das eef das "dis- 
sensions" bane baid stoof to haf een da 
family, eet baiter bane lefe aloi^e, en Ay 
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note tank enny moar bote eet. Bote da 
nex* day Ay rede ma pece een paper das 
mek ma tank leetle more bote eet. Eet 
bane pece bote mans vas bane elekted 
mayor of leetle town een das state. Ha 
sa ha not bane goan to haf enny yoints 
een hes town ; en vone nite ha go roun' 
to da yoints en tal da mans vas bane 
runen dame to queet bees- 
ness en pool ote — en ef- 
f er vone dose f alars strike 
ote for da taul timber laik 
yaller dog ved knot hoal 
' tide to hes tale. En dane 
Ay rede ma een oner pa- 
per bote a vooman een 
Lavenvurth. Her gate 
mad at salune falar for 
sellen alkohol to her hoos- 
ban, en her go eento da 
place en haf a hailafa 
taim. Her brake da bot- 
tles en bust da looken- 
glass, en yust bote bust 
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da man oop een beesness. Ay bate ma 
femt cent das man en vooman neffer 
heer of das "dissensions"; en eef da 
rede bote dame een das laiter, Ay bate 
ma da bane scairt for tanken da goan to 
haf 'em. Bote eef da do das stoof ved- 
out katchen da "dissensions," Ay tank 
eet bane booly gude skeem for da ofisers 
to try leetle whack een das line. Das 
bane vas Ay tank. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

WHEN, at the late election, 
neteon bib «a$. Knute Nelson, a native of 

Sweden, was chosen as United 
States senator from Minnesota, a num- 
ber of his countrymen at Emporia wired 
him a congratulatory message. They re- 
ceived a prompt reply, and it was pub- 
lished in the Emporia papers, as follows : 

"To my Fellow Countrymen of Em- 
poria : Your congratulations were re- 
ceived, and read with more than the 
usual interest attending such messages. 
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Realizing the prominence into which I 
have been thrust, and the responsibili- 
ties which will devolve upon me, I will 
endeavor to discharge the duties of my 
office not only in a manner that will sat- 
isfy my constituents, but in such a way 
that none of my fellow countrymen will 
ever have cause to blush for my con- 
duct. — Knute Nelson." 

That is probably as good as could 
have been done, under the circum- 
stances; but what old Knute really did 
say was as follows : 

"To ma Sveda fren's een Empory : 
Ay yust gote ma talagram laiter from 
depo mans vas tal ma das you falars 
bane glad to see ma go to U. S. sainete. 
Ay bane pooty goodem glad masaf, Ay 
bate ma. Ay bane vorken ote yhar een 
Meeneskota gude many yar, en Ay tank 
eet bane bote taim Ay gate somtang laik 
das. Ay bane gote ma beeg yob, en Ay 
bane goan to do vas Ay kan to hor eet 
down een gude shape vile da hard taims 
bane ved us. Ay note bane mooch of a 
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Svede to blow ma own horn, bote Ay tal 
you das mooch : Ay gote ma fern teen 
dolar en maity gude pipe ; en Ay bate 
ma dame das Ay mek baiter sainetor 
for Meeneskota dan das man kol Veendy 
Viskers mek for Kansas. — Knute Nel- 
son." 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

VONCE agen haf koom da Kris- 

Cbrfetma* time. mus » en eet mak ma f eel so 

sad as Ay tank of hoam en loved 

vones far away ; en Ay ollmost boost ote 
cryin' as Ay tank of taims Ay ha* een 
Sveden, bak so far een childhood's days. 
Soom taims Ay gate to tanken date Ay 
vish Ay kood forget da happy times 
of gude oF Svedeslan' cheer, bote da 
thoughts koom crowdin* o'er ma of da 
frien's date Ay haf met een da happy 
Krismus days gone by so dear. En 
dare kooms a saddened feelin' to da 
exile far from hoam, as ha tanks of by- 
gone pleasures ha haf had ; en een a Ian* 
of strangers, forgotten and alone, small 
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vonder ees eet date ha feels so sad. 
'Mid da happy, cheerful boostle of da 
joyous Krismus time, Ay seem to feel 
ma sadness moar and moar, en of oil da 
Krismus presents mos' velcome to ma 
min* vould be a sight of frien's fom 
Svedeslan's shore. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

MA idee of an indecent exhibi- 

by tbe was. shun of gall vood be for 

soom man to koom to Kansas 

now en try to start a new "ree-form" 

party. 

Ay bane proud of vone ting: No 
pollitishun effer starts to run ven he 
sees me koomin' doun da pike. Da 
know Ay doan't vant no offis. 

Ay vood laik to know just how mooch 
da kannin* factories profit by da grate 
eencrease een da number en member- 
ship of vimmen's cloobs. 
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Ay neffer mek but vone riddle een ma 
life. Hyar eet bane : Vhy ees da Kan- 
sas ballot law laik man ? Hyar da an- 
ser: Bakoz eet bane feerfully and 
vonderfully made. Now efferbody laff ! 

Ay made ma grosery man offul mad 
oder day. He say to ma daet honesty 
bane da best polissy. Ay ask heem how 
ha effer fin' eet out. He gate offul mad 
at ma, but Ay don't see vhy. Ay did n't 
mean to mek heem mad. 

Ay neffer kood oonderstand vhy voo- 
man, ven her valk ofer vet pavement, 
ollvays lift oop her skirts laik her bane 
goin' to vade 'kross kreek ved vatter 
'bout knee deep. 

Ay had fren' who tank ha bane grate 
seenger. Vone taim ha ask ma vot Ay 
tank of hes voice. Ay tal heem Ay tank 
ha mek gude okshaneer. Ma fren' not 
speek to ma seence daet day, en oder 
day Ay seen him throw rock at ma dog. 
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Ven Ay vas leetle boy Ay vanted to 
be a tramp. Now Ay bane beeg man ett 
keep me rustlin' like thoonder oil taim 
to keep fom bein' a tramp. Poony how 
tings shange das vay. 

Ay liaf notis you kan't tal ennytang 
'bout da Christian eenfluence of a 
church by da size of da steeple. 

Ay haf bane sefferal kinds of a yack- 
ass at vone taim an' anuther, but Ay 
haf neffer yet bought stock een enny 
moany-go-queek skeme, nor tried to 
thaw out frozen dynamite. 

Effer taim Ay fin* out Ay haf gude 
idea 'bout somting, Ay fin' out soom 
oder falar haf beat ma to eet. 

Oder day ma vife vas kickin' 'bout 
eenkrees een price of koal-oil; but Ay 
tal her ve ought to be glad of da shance 
to geef anudder boost to Sheecago Uni- 
versity. 
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So menny taims Ay kan tal oder fokes 
da rite ting to do, ven Ay doan't know 
da rite ting to do masaf . 

Ay bane saxteen yar een das kontry. 
Effer politishun Ay see oil taim say ha 
bane vorken for da peepul. Look to ma 
daet da peepul bane een bout saim shape, 
though, as da bane saxteen yar ago. 

Ay see da Briteesh Trades 
Union Kongress vote doun 
da feemale sufferage reso- 
looshun een Loondon oder 
day. Da Briteesh Trades 
Union Kongress vil please 
oxcept ma kongratulashuns. 
Ay neffer did haf enny use 
for das feemale sufferage 
monky beesness. Da vim- 
men koom now poorty near 
bein' da Whole Ting. Let'em 
sufferage ved da men, en een 
'bout tra months dare vood 
n't be enny liffen ved 'em. 

-8 
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Prom da stoof Ay heer 'bout yung 
Keeng Alfonso, Ay haf an idee da yung 
vooman daet marry heem vil haf to pay 
poorty gude price for bein' da Queen of 
Spane. 

To all hoom it may konsern : Ay 
heerby geef notis to da effeck daet Ay 
ain't gote no taim to lissen to falar 
who oil taim talkin' abote heemsaf. 

Ay see een paper daey high-toned 
hotel een Loondon bar out beeg Ameri- 
kan millionaire koz of hes bad manners. 
Ay bet eet vil bane long taim 'fore 
Amerikan hotel do soooh a ting. Ay 
notis daet da Amerikan fokes doan't 
say so, but eet bane a fact daet een 
das kontry a beeg pile of reddy kash 
vil kovver oop a multitood of bad ack- 
shuns. 

Soom day Ay goin' to yoomp out en 
run for offis yoost to fin' out how beeg 
raskal da peepul tank Ay bane. 
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Ay see da boss cook of de Zar of 
Roosha haf 270 assistants. Ay shood 
tank so menny of dem vood spoil de 
broth. 

Eef Ay bane gude fren of William 
Yennings Bryan, Ay laik to tek heem 
out bak behin' da barn for 'bout tra 
meenit, en haf heem konfide to ma hes 
real opinyun 'bout das prosperity bees- 
ness. Ay tank ha haf got moar dane 
hes share. 

Ay see daet Keeng Oskar of Sveden 
say daet Amerika bane wrong on da 
Samoan kwestion. Val, eef Keeng Os- 
kar say daet, eet moost be so. 

Vone day falar Ay know ask ma to 
tal heem yoost ezackly vat Ay tank of 
heem. Ay start to tal heem, en ha 
hit ma een da face ved hes feest, en 
now ha not notis ma on da strete enny 
moar. After das Ay keep ma fool 
mouth moar shut. 
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Oder day Ay rade peoe in vooman's 
kolum een nusepaper daet say da man- 
nish girl haf koom to stay. Yoompin' 
yimminy ! Eet look laik ve yoost keep 
on goin' fom bad to vorse. 

Ma idea of krooel and eenhuman pun- 
eeshment bane to make falar stand still 
en lissen to colored band tryin' to play 
real musik. 

Ay bane mitey glad Ay not bane a 
politishun. A poltisbun oil taim baf to 
keep vatch on hes mouth to keep from 
.tellin' da truth. 

Falar say to ma oder day: "For vhy 
you bane agenst da trusts?" Ay say: 
"Koz Ay not bane on da eenside." 
Dare bane whole lot falars yoost laik 
ma, too, alreddy. 

Eet bane gude skeem to be kind oll- 
vays to da oonfortunate. You may be 
book agent yourself soom day. 
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Ay. haf notis daet you kan't ollvayB 
tell fom da looks of a man's klothes 
how gude hes kredit bane at da grosery 
stoar. 

Eet bane bad plan to rede patent 
medisen papers. Vone Soonday after- 
noon Ay rede ma patent medisen paper 
'bout haf hour. Da nex' day Ay tank 
Ay bane seek, en eet kost ma seventeen 
dolar en haf findin' out dare bane noth- 
in' matter ved ma. Doan't monky ved 
patent medisen paper. 

Ven Ay bane leetle falar Ay oil taim 
vish Ay bane built laik centipeed, so Ay 
haf lot of stockin's to hang oop. Now 
A} 7 gote leetle shildren of ma own, Ay 
bane poorty dog-gone glad dare bane Ho 
shance for dem to do da centipeed act 
on ma. 

Anudder ting Ay haf to ma kredit: 
Ay neffer vaste enny taim makin' Noo 
Year resolushuns. 
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Vone da first tangs Ay lern veil Ay 
koom to das kontry bane to ollvays stick 
da korporasbuns effer taim Ay gate on 
a yury. En Ay tank Ay know das les- 
son poorty dog-gone gude. 

Ay haf no use for da falar daet objeck 
to tellin' hes leetle shildren da Santa 
Klaus lie. Ay tank he vill bear vatchin'. 

Hyar bane funny stora : 
Ven Ay vas yung falar, ma 
m udder oil taim talk to ma 
'bout nice yung man her 
sa Ay sbood mek ma mod- 
del. Ha go to choorch ef- 
fer taim ha get shance, en 
teeoh tva Soonday-skool 
klasses. After vhile ha 
get put een yail for steel- 
in' cheekens. Ay bane 
laflSn' at ma mudder effer 
seence. So far Ay bane 
lucky nuff to keep masaf 
out o' yail. 
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Ay know falar who mek eet rule to 
tek sax drinks of vhisky effer day. Ha 
tal ma ha kan stop veneffer ha vant to. 
Ha haf to show ma. 

Ay not bane mooch of a kicker, bote 
Ay do vant to say rite hyar daet eet do 
mek ma poorty gol-doorn tiard to see 
sax dolar clerk haf hes naim een sussietty 
kolum bote tra taim effer veek. 

Oder day nusepapers tal stora 'bout 
man vat try to gate heem davorse from 
hes vife, koz her bane so oxtravagance 
her bust him oop een beesness. Da 
yudge say eet not bane gude oxcoose 
for davorse. Effer vonce een a vhile 
da yudges do sometang daet geef me a 
pain. 

Ay haf n't got time to lissen to da man 
who ollvays bane "goin' to" do som- 
tang. Ay radder lissen to da falar who 
bane reddy to talk 'bout somtang daet 
ha haf ollreddy akkomplished. 
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Da deffinishun of gratitood een da 
vinter-time ees da feelin' daet komes 
ofer a man ven ha strikes a stretch of 
sidewalk daet haf bane kleered of snow. 

Ve bane gude-nachered fokes out heer 
een Kansas. Ay tank daet bane da ree- 
son so menny bum shows travel out das 
vay. 

Gofenor Stanla say he not goin' to 
deeg oop munny enny moar for choorch 
beggars. Ay skal voat for Gofenor 
Stanla nex' taim Ay gate shanse. Eef 
ha vil throw da nex' choorch beggar out 
hes offis veendow onto hes nek, Ay skal 
voat for heem tvice. 

Kansas Sitty goin' to haf fall festifal 
das yeer. Ay skal stay to hoam. Vone 
taim Ay gone down to vone dem Kan- 
sas Sitty fall festifals. Ay loose oil ma 
munny, en not bane able to tank of ma 
own name until tra days after Ay gate 
bak hoam. 
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Ay notis funny ting een beeg Soonday 
paper oder day — tvo pages of talk to 
vimmin 'bout how to keep beyootiful, 
en haf kolim of talk tellin' em how to 
cook. 

Prince Bore-us, vhile een Sheecago, 
tek drink likker out of yung lady's slip- 
per. Of korse, eet bane oil akkordin' to 
man's taste. For masaf, Ay radder tek 
dreenk out of ole tomato kan. Das slip- 
per beesness doan't suit ma noshuns. 

Ay doan't know mooch 'bout royalty; 
but Ay do know daet ef boy of mine 
mek fool actions ved heemsef laik da 
Keeng of Spane, Ay vood slap hesface 
roun' to da bahin' side hes hed. 

Ay bet ma daet ven young Rozyvelt 
gaet hoam from hes huntin' treep ha 
veel gate beeg yackin' oop from hes fad- 
der for lettin' hes gun go off half-cocked. 
Da oil man ha veel not stan' for monky 
beesness laik daet. 
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A T half-past ten o'clock this forenoon 
the Hon. Timothy Tugbutton en- 
tered William Bunt's barber shop for 
the purpose of getting a shave. Mr. 
Bunt runs a three-chair shop. All the 
chairs were filled and five men were in 
line for work. Mr. Tugbutton sat down 
to wait his turn. The run of work, as 
the waiting list was cut down, threw 
him to the second chair, and, as the 
man who occupied it got up, Mr. Tug- 
button, who had been waiting three- 
quarters of an hour, prepared to take 
his place. But the second-chair man, 
saying it was his dinner-time, slipped 
off his jacket and went out. Mr. Tug- 
button thereupon picked up a heavy 
brass cuspidor and sent it crashing 
(125) 
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through the center mirror. At the 
same time he kicked a hole in the 
glass front of the cigar case. Then he 
knocked over the first two chairs, vi- 
ciously chewed the ear of the man who 
was in the third getting a shampoo 
and hair-cut, set fire to the shop, and, 
bounding out through the door, leaped 
on his horse, and loped off for his 
farm in Bullfoot township. An officer 
brought him to town this afternoon on 
a warrant charging him with destruction 
of property, disturbance of the peace, 
assault and battery, assault with intent 
to kill, arson, mayhem, and a lot of other 
things. Mr. Tugbutton was brought be- 
fore Justice of the Peace McDoughnut. 
After careful investigation, the justice 
announced that, considering the provo- 
cation, Mr. Tugbutton could not be 
blamed for acting as he did. He was 
discharged and the costs taxed against 
the complainant, William Bunt. Bunt 
says he is going to carry the matter up, 
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but no one believes him. Public senti- 
ment in Slippery Crossing is entirely on 
the side of Mr. Tugbutton. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

TTBE Hon. Timothy Tugbutton 
Some pertinent J- . _ , 

observations. 1S outspoken against the 

"peek-a-boo" waists the girls are 
wearing. He came into the exchange 
room yesterday in a hot state of in- 
dignation. "What do you think ?" he 
snorted, as he flopped down in a chair. 
"I passed a girl on the street just now 
whose open-work waist had gaps in it 
so large that I could see her lungs ! " 

"Of course people will laugh at me 
for making this confession," the Hon. 
Timothy Tugbutton confided to a friend 
yesterday, "but it's a fact that I have 
always had a sneaking notion that I 
would like to get out for just one season 
and traipse over the country playing in 
a 'Rube' band." 
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While loafing in the office yesterday, 
the Hon. Timothy Tugbutton read the 
story sent out from Washington telling 
of Mi9S Alice Roosevelt's illness as the 
result of her "strenuous social career." 
"I would hate like thunder," said the 
old man, jumping up and throwing the 
paper down in disgust, "to have any 
such story as that telegraphed over the 
country about a daughter of mine. ,, 

The Hon. Timothy Tugbutton says 
he does n't want any resolutions of re- 
spect or cards of thanks to appear when 
he dies ; but that he would kind o* like 
it if the boys of his old home-town brass 
band would gather round and play a lit- 
tle tune or two. 

"It may not be fair on my part," re- 
marked the Hon. Timothy Tugbutton, 
" but I have reached the point where I 
accept without question any old, tough 
story told on members of royal fami- 
lies of Europe." 
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Another sign of spring: One of the 
Hon. Timothy Tugbutton's neighbors 
came home carrying a new hoe a couple 
of days ago. 

The Hon. Timothy Tugbutton re- 
marked that about the only thing he 
knows about baseball is that wherever 
a league is there is a quarrel. 

"I notice that Roosevelt has placed 
his O. K. on Carnegie's library expendi- 
tures," remarked the Hon. Timothy Tug- 
button yesterday, "and it is something 
of a disappointment to me. The presi- 
dent is such a practical sort of a man, 
that I always rather held to the idea that 
if he ever got the opportunity he would 
point out to Carnegie a more sensible 
way of expending his surplus wealth." 

The Hon. Timothy Tugbutton says 
that he has less influence in politics 
than any man in politics, and he is proud 
of the showing. 

-9 
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The Hon. Timothy Tugbutton says 
that as far as he is concerned the Asso- 
ciated Press can consider itself free to 
omit all descriptions of costumes in the 
wedding stories it puts on the wires. 

"To my mind," remarked the Hon. 
Timothy Tugbutton yesterday, "the 
most ridiculous advertisements on earth 
are those paid for by clairvoyants, who 
claim to be able to put people on the 
rapid road to certain wealth, through 
giving directions to work the board of 
trade, and other schemes. If the clair- 
voyants can do these things, why don't 
they take this road to wealth themselves, 
instead of traipsing about the country 
holding and inspecting hands at four 
bits or more a hold ?" 

"I notice," remarked Hon. Timothy 
Tugbutton, as he finished reading the 
story of the coronation of the governor, 
"that those who rode in carriages got 
their names in the papers, while nothing 
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was said about the citizens on foot. 
That 's always the way. I have always 
contended that a mistake is made in not 
paying more attention to the citizens on 
foot in this country." 

The Hon. Timothy Tugbutton has his 
faults, but here 's something to remem- 
ber to his credit : He does n't claim that 
the cane which he carries was made 
from the mainmast of the Reina Chris- 
tina. 

"I have always stood for Funston," 
growled the Hon. Timothy Tugbutton 
yesterday, "but I'm going back on him 
if his friends don't cut out that 'Timmie ' 
business." 

The Hon. Timothy Tugbutton says 
he is just as good an American as the 
next one, but that when he notes how 
foolishly the Fourth of July is cele- 
brated he almost regrets that the Eng- 
lish ever lost the country. 
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"If I just had a little more gall," re- 
marked the Hon. Timothy Tugbutton, 
after reading of the land-office business 
a fortune-teller is doing in Kansas, "I 
would quit working for a living and go 
into the fortune- telling business my- 
self." 

"My idea of hard luck," observed the 
Hon. Timothy Tugbutton, "is to be 
caught in a barber's chair, with lather 
on my face, just as a minstrel band goes 
down the street on parade." 

The Hon. Timothy Tugbutton was 
reading in the exchange room. Sud- 
denly he snorted out: "Well, they 
ought to have been killed!" Slamming 
down his paper he hurriedly bounced 
out of the room. On investigation, it 
was ascertained that he had run across a 
photograph of the late king and queen 
of Servia, showing them holding hands 
like a couple of jays ; the queen seated 
and the king standing by her side. 
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"Well," remarked the Hon. Timothy 
Tugbutton, as he entered the exchange 
room and picked up the morning paper, 
"I wonder how many lynching stories 
I'll find in this sheet?" 

The Hon. Timothy Tugbutton says 
he is not popular with his neighbors in 
Slippery Crossing because he is the 
owner of a good thermometer, which 
never goes as high in the- summer or as 
low in the winter as those belonging to 
others in his town. 

"I wish," remarked the Hon. Timothy 
Tugbutton, "that my finances were in 
such shape I could drop a piece of money 
into a Salvation Army contribution-box 
every time I see one." 

"I am for Santa Claus," remarked 
the Hon. Timothy Tugbutton yesterday. 
"I believe in spreading the Santa Claus 
story. If I were the proprietor of a big 
store, dealing extensively in Christmas 
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goods, I would have my delivery men, if 
willing, make up as Santa Claus, while 
making their rounds, for the benefit of 
the little folks who believe in the kindly 
old gentleman." 

The Hon. Timothy Tugbotton says 
he gets a good deal of comfort out of the 
knowledge that none of his friends has 
ever been foolish enough to dub him 
"Honest Tim." 

"When I see articles in show windows 
tagged $1.99," remarked the Hon. Tim- 
othy Tugbutton yesterday, "I always 
wonder whether they have been marked 
down from $2.00, or marked up from 
$1.50." 

"I am not coming down town to-mor- 
row," remarked the Hon. Timothy Tug- 
button yesterday, while loafing in the 
office. "I am going to stay at home all 
day to keep away from the talk about 
the results of the prize-fight." 
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The Hon. Timothy Tugbutton says 
that his idea of a good time at this sea- 
son of the year would be to set up a big 
soda-fountain at some convenient point, 
and post a notice stating that drinks 
would be served free to all under six- 
teen years of age. 

"I hope," said the Hon. Timothy Tug- 
button, as he finished reading an ac- 
count of Ed. Howe's brass-band party, 
"that none of his guests rushed up to 
Mr. Howe to grab his hand and say, 
'May you live to celebrate a hundred of 
these anniversaries/ " 

"I am sorry to note," remarked the 
Hon. Timothy Tugbutton to a newspa- 
per friend, "that the papers back East 
are still talking of 'that inimitable 
drawl' of Tom Reed's. I '11 admit that 
it is no particular business of mine, and 
never has been, but for years I have 
been tired of hearing of 'that inimitable 
drawl' of Tom Reed's." 
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The Hon. Timothy Tugbutton, of 
Slippery Crossing, announces that he 
would be pleased to be one of a party 
of eight or ten to go to Newport for 
the purpose of hanging Harry Lehr, the 
prize ass of the universe, to a sour-apple 
tree. 

"I've done a lot of fool things in my 
time," observed the Hon. Timothy Tug- 
button, "but, by gum! I've never yet 
lugged a neighborhood quarrel into po- 
lice court." 

" When my funeral is held," said the 
Hon. Timothy Tugbutton, "I don't 
want any smug undertaker to rise at the 
conclusion of the services and say : 'AH 
who wish to view the remains will now 
have an opportunity to do so. Those 
in this room will please file by the cas- 
ket first, and out at this door, while 
those in the adjacent room and hall will 
follow in line.' " 
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"I must say," remarked the Hon. Tim- 
othy Tugbutton, "that I am beginning 
to have something of a feeling of respect 
for Carrie Nation. When an old girl 
like she can fool the public into dump- 
ing dollars at her feet in such generous 
shape, it strikes me that she is entitled 
to some consideration. They say the 
old woman is crazy. That is probably 
true, but the people she hypnotizes into 
shelling out for her can't be in much 
better shape." 

The Hon. Timothy Tugbutton an- 
nounces that if there is another Boxer 
uprising in China he does not intend to 
worry in the least over it. Mr. Tugbut- 
ton admits that he worried a good deal 
over the last one, but says that it did n't 
get him anything. 

Mrs. Tugbutton was reading a news- 
paper. "Here's something about one 
of the society leaders of New York, 
Tim.," she said to her husband. "It 
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says : ' She has a complexion that defies 
adjectives, and features that are radiant.' 
What does it mean?" "It means," re- 
plied the old man, who was sitting by 
the kitchen stove, greasing his boots, 
"that she is either quite plain, or else 
all-fired homely ; but you '11 have to 
guess which." 

"One of my sources of discontent," 
remarked the Hon. Timothy Tugbutton, 
"is the grind which causes me to work 
so steadily that I don't get to spend 
more than an hour or an hour and a half 
a day in company with my wife." 

The Hon. Timothy TugbutWs boy 
Bill, who has completed high school, 
told his father the other day that he 
did n't care what college he was sent to, 
just so it has a corking good football 
team. Mr. Tugbutton did n't do a thing 
but proceed to wear out a piece of wil- 
low on his son's back, at the same time 
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telling him that if he indulged in any 
more yawp of that sort he would be 
scheduled for a corn-shucking seance 
all winter long. 

"When the time comes for me to cash 
in," said the Hon. Timothy Tugbutton, 
"I do not want any secret society rep- 
resented by men wearing funny-looking 
clothes to have 'charge' of the funeral." 

"You will have to admit," said the 
Hon. Timothy Tugbutton, while talking 
with a group of friends the other day, 
"that my wife is a very superior sort of 
a woman. She belongs to only two card 
clubs." 

"I 've been been guilty of a lot of fool 
things," the Hon. Timothy Tugbutton 
said yesterday, "but up to date I have 
never stood in line and waited my turn 
to shake the hand of some official or big 
gun of some kind at a public reception." 
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AFTER LAND IN KANSAS. 

They are after land in Kansas, 

They are coming with the cash. 
There is no use talking, neighbor, 

Kansas land has made a mash 
On the people of this country, 

And it 's now in hot demand ; 
Mines of gold and seams of silver 

Hardly rank with Kansas land. 

They are after land in Kansas ; 

From the East and from the West 
Comes a steady rush of people 

Who are looking for the best ; 
And they take a squint at Kansas, 

And as quickly as they can 
They get action on their money — 

And it 's sure a winning plan. 

For the man who wants to purchase 

Title to a Kansas place 
Must get to the front and hustle, 

Or he '11 lose out in the race. 

(143) 
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Every day the rates are rising, 
And the man who wants to buy 

Should trot out his iron dollars 
Ere the prices strike the sky. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

THE OC-TO-PUS. 

Things aint like they was in Kansas 
When we Pops were young and gay ; 

Seems as if we 're slidin' backwards 
'Stead of pressin' on our way. 

'T aint like it was when years ago 
We enlisted for this fuss, 

For to meet and fight and rassle 

With the 

Oc- 
to- 
pus. 

Then we 'd git the gang together 
Jist by bawlin' "Speech to-night!" 

Now they come, but thunder a tion ! 
Crowds are mighty awful light ! 

Seems as if they 've all forgotten 
Why we started up this muss; 

Seems as if they 've got no feelin' 

'Gainst the 

Oc- 
to- 
pus. 
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It was part of our religion 
When we took up this here fight 

To lambast that pesky monster 
All the time with all our might; 

And to see the way they act now 
Makes an old-time Popper cuss, 

For you scarcely ever hear 'em 

Boast the 

Oc- 
to- 
pus. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

JIM DUMPS. 

You hear no more of old Jim Dumps; 

He's dropped clear out of view. 
But don't get gay. Your time will come ; 

Like Jim, you '11 wink out, too. 
For mortals on this mundane sphere 

Rise up and cut a dash ; 
They shine a while, then tumble to 
Oblivion kersplash ! 

The world wags on ; 
Folks merely say : 
" Another dog 

Has had his day." 

-10 
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BILL BUNT. 

Bill Bunt was once in-dus-tri-ous ; 

He toiled with en-er-gy ; 
He thought a loss of work-ing time 

A dire ca-lam-i-ty. 
But in an e-vil hour poor Bill 

Got mixed in pol-i tics, 
And since that day, I 'm sad to say, 

He 's been clear out of fix. 

No more is Bill in-dus-tri-ous ; 

The man 's com-plete-ly changed ; 
He acts so queer- ly that at times 

They think he is de- ranged. 
He used to give at-ten-tion keen 

To work he had in hand ; 
But now for-sakes it to ex- tend 

Po-lit-ic-al glad hand. 

So very deep is Bill im-mersed 

In tricks and plots and schemes, 
That now his busi-ness, once so great, 

Is smashed to smith- er-eens. 
Give ear, my son, unto this tale 

Of Bill's distressing break. 
Con well the lesson. Do not fail 

And make the same mis-take. 
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THE JUICY ROASTING EAR. 

Let us join in glad thanksgiving ; 

Let us sing a song of praise 
For the blessed gift of Nature 

Brought in summer's sultry days. 
There are others that are worthy, 

But at this time of the year 
Not a product of the garden 
Beats the 

Juicy 

Roasting 

Ear. 

It is true it 's hard to handle, 

As we eat from off the cob, 

And with manners of the table 

It can't keep from playing hob. 
But we '11 greet it with hosannas, 
And start in with hearty cheer 
On our catch-as-catch-can struggle 
With the 

Juicy 

Roasting 

Ear. 
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FUSSES BASED ON BEER. 

When water makes a start uphill ; 

When Irish 'taters grow on trees; 
When Carrie Nation quits her yawp; 

And papers all their readers please — 
When these and other wondrous things 

Take place upon this mundane sphere, 
Perhaps in Kansas there will be 

An end to fusses based on beer. 

And in that bright and blessed day 

Which cannot now be seen afar, 
Charles Finch will cease his crusty growl 

About the Kansas City Star. 
Dan Anthony will curb his hate 

And line up as a Curtis man, 
And Major Hudson will appear 

A member of the Leland clan. 

Ed. Howe will cease to gad about 

To listen to the bands at play ; 
Jim Allen will work overtime 

And will not ask a cent of pay ; 
Marsh Murdock will declare with force 

That Kansas City is all right ; 
And Brother Bent will jump and run 

At every prospect of a fight. 
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Miss Helen Kimber, full of vim, 

Will score the equal-suffrage cause ; 
And jointists of Topeka town 

Will cease to buck the liquor laws. 
Old Greenback Williams will be heard 

Loud shouting for the cause of gold, 
And P. P. Elder, meek and mild, 

Will join the Grand Old Party's fold. 

Think what a mix-up it would be 

With things in such a funny state, 
But don't expect to see it, friends, 

On this or any other date. 
For as I told you at the start, 

Such things will not be seen until 
Old Carrie Nation simmers down, 

And water makes a start uphill. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

For two hours I have been trying — 

(Blast the flies!) 
Trying hard to get my work done — 

(Blast the flies!) 
But with raging wrath I 'm shakin', 
For no progress am I makin', 
All my time is fully taken. 

Fighting flies. 
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THEY KNOW IT ALL. 

This old world is filled o'erflowing 
With a lot of people knowing, 
Who are confident 
that they are 
just about the 
proper thing. 
They are sometimes very pruneful 
( That word 's used to rhyme with tuneful). 
When you see them 
on the highway 
you can tell them 
by their swing. 

There 's the young man fresh from college, 
With his head chuck full of knowledge: 

He 's a star at 

making people feel 

that they are 

mighty small. 
There are many other creatures, 
(You 're familiar with their features,) 

Who impress you 

with the feeling 

they 're the only 

ones at all. 
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You will meet them very often, 
And your feelings will not soften 

As you contemplate 

the way in 

which they strut 

along the pike ; 
But it is no use to worry, 
Nor to work up raging fury : 

These gay parties, 

self-sufficient, 

do not care for 

your dislike. 

And right here I wish to mention, 
And to focus your attention 

On the proudest 

of all creatures 

ever called to 

take the bat ; 
It's the milliner so haughty, 
Chesty, self-important, flossy, 

Who has been back 

East to learn the 

way to trim an 

Easter hat. 
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SPRING TONICS. 

Id the spring the druggist's fancy 

Lightly turns to thoughts of dope 
That will make the blood corpuscles 

Hustle forward on the lope; 
And he fills his big show windows 

With a lot of sassafras, 
And a pile of other plunder 

Of rejuvenating class. 

Then in big wood-letter posters 

He begins to advertise ; 
Starts the pump on hot-air stories; 

Tells the people if they 're wise 
They will hasten to his drug shop, 

Trade their money for his dope, 
And by using it find pleasure, 

Health and happiness and hope. 

And the people they believe him — 

They believe his drug-store signs; 
And they fly to him with dollars, 

And they rush to him with dimes. 
And a-counting up his profits 

You can hear the drug man sing: 
''There is nothing brings the lucre 

Like the tonics used in spring.' 1 
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TROUBLES OF Mac SWEENEY. 

[ Mrs. K. Q. DeHott entertained the members of the 
Ace High Card Clab at her home Thursday afternoon. 
So much interest was manifested that the meeting was 
prolonged beyond the usual hoar. It probably resulted 
in quite a number of late dinners along Rock haven 
street.— From social column in a daily paper.] 

What 's the matter with MacSweeney ? 

See him jump and pull his hair! 
Watch him dash from door to window ! 

Hear him snort and rave and swear ! 
What 's the matter with MacSweeney ? 

Why does not he enter in 
To his house and save the neighbors 

All the horrors of this din ? 

Hearken, neighbor, and I '11 tell you. 

Mac is in a dreadful stew ; 
Wants his dinner in a hurry, 

For there 's work down town to do. 
Home he hustled from the office, 

And he wants to hustle back, 
But his plans are knocked sky-hootin' 

By the acts of Mrs. Mac. 

Mrs. Mac, to Mac's great sorrow, 

Is a member of a club 
That thinks more of high-five prizes 

Than such things as getting grub ; 
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And to-day it chanced to happen 

All were having such a time 
That they never once gave thought to 

Husbands who might wish to dine. 

So there 's Mac, wild-eyed and woolly, 

Sore and mad clear to the bone ; 
Prospects mighty poor for dinner ; 

He is sorry he came home. 
House locked up and nothing doing, 

Lines of worry on his brow — 
That 's the story of his trouble. 

Do you blame MacSweeney now ? 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

THE HARD-COAL BIN. 

There are sounds that grate most harshly 

When they fall upon the ear ; 
There are sounds that herald pleasure ; 
There are sounds that bring on fear; 
But of all the sounds that travel, 

That which makes me feel like sin 
Is the shovel striking bottom 
In the 

Hard- 

Coal 

Bin. 
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When the winter 's almost over, 

And you figure you 've about 

Got enough hard coal to last you 

'Till the fires can die out, 
There is nothing so distressing 
As the scratchy, scraping din 
When the shovel strikes the bottom 
Of the 

Hard- 
Coal 

Bin. 

After coughing up all winter 

Ten hard plunks for every ton, 
One begins to have a longing 

For the warmth of spring to come ; 
And the sound that brings distress and 

Wears the pocketbook down thin 
Comes when shovels strike the bottom 
Of the 

Hard- 
Coal 

Bin. 
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NOTHING MUCH TO SAY. 

He was worn and sad and weary 

And his face was marked by care ; 
He was looking tough and seedy — 

Perfect picture of despair; 
And he answered, as I asked him 

Of bis troubles on the way : 
"I'ma Buster of the Bosses, 

And I have n't much to say." 

"I'ma Buster of the Bosses; 

I am hot upon their track ; 
I can see their trail before me, 

And I never will turn back. 
I 'm impelled by lofty motives, 

As I hump from day to day ; 
I'ma Buster of the Bosses, 

But— I haven't much to say." 

On he passed along bis journey 

O'er the weary, rugged path. 
When I tried to question further 

I received a glance of wrath. 
And straight on into the shadows — 

Shadows dim and drear and gray — 
Went the Buster of the Bosses 

Who had nothing much to say. 
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THAT JIMPSON GIRL. . 

How I 'd like to be the daddy 

Of that flippy Jimpson girl. 
What a lot of good 'twould do me 

Just to take a little whirl 
At some silly, foolish notions 

Which the creature entertains. 
I would like the chance to learn if 

She has been equipped with brains. 

In the first place, I'd instruct her 

To cut out the steady run 
Of the walks throughout the city, 

In her eager search for fun. 
I would try to make it plain that 

People think it very raw 
To keep up the gad incessant, 

With a gum-distended jaw. 

Then I'd try to show Miss Jimpson 

That she never will enhance 
Her good name by chasiDg after 

Every creature wearing pants ; 
And I 'd also tell her some folks 

Think it almost is a sin 
To go chasing to the station 

Every time a train comes in. 
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There are other things I 'd mention 

In our sessions heart to heart, 
But the follies that I 've outlined 

Are the ones on which I 'd start; 
And by years of application — 

Mayhap in a dozen hence — 
I would have the giddy creature 

Fairly well equipped with sense. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

HE LOST THE RACE. 

There was sorrow in his features, 

There were lines of deep despair ; 
As he walked along the highway 

He would jerk and tear his hair. 
He would fling his arms out wildly; 

He was in a dreadful state; 
And I asked the weary pilgrim 

What had been his wretched fate. 

"Stranger," said the worried creature, 
Turning to me with a glance 
Full of hot and raging fury, 
Biting as a surgeon's lance, 
"Do not pester me with questions; 
I 'm a little off my base ; 
After all my zealous humping, 
Fusion failed to win the race. 
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"Earnestly I worked and hustled, 

And I did my very best, 
But my plans were all rejected — 

It has proved a barren quest; 
And the office that I wanted — " 

Here he lost his gift of speech, 
And his sentence ended in a 

Wild, despairing sort of screech — 

Such a screech of choking anger 

That I started in affright ; 
And I left the daffy pilgrim, 

Rushing off with all my might. 
And although I do not fear him, 

In the night-time, in my dreams, 
I 'm tormented and disturbed by 

Echoes of those fearful screams. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 
AS HE EXPECTED. 

" It is just as I expected," 
Said the Kansas candidate, 
When he blew into Topeka 

To go on a little skate 
With the knowing politicians 
And the wise newspaper push — 
" It is just as I expected ; 

I am winning with a rush." 
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And "It 's just as I expected," 

Said he later in the game ; 
Bound to keep his bluff in order, 

Even if it bust a hame; 
Though the knowing politicians 

And the pencil-pushing crew 
Knew right then his name was " Dennis' 

(As the candidate knew, too). 

But he went to the convention 

And foregathered with the boys, 
And was head and front and center 

In the racket and the noise ; 
And his "Just as I expected" 

Was a feature of the din, 
Coupled with the strong assurance: 

u It 's a cinch that I will win." 

But the cruel war once ended 
He was not upon the slate ; 
'Way down deep beneath the ballots 

Was the luckless candidate. 
Wan and weak and sore and shattered, 
He had hardly strength to moan, 
"It is just as I expected," 

As he feebly limped for home. 
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TURN HIM DOWN. 

Every city has its kicker — 

Turn him down ! 
Every town and country village — 

Turn him down ! 
He Va nuisance and a pest ; 
And he fights his level best 
All the progress of the rest — 

Turn him down! 

He 's a star at making trouble — 

Turn him down! 
Hand the frigid mit out to him— 

Turn him down ! 
Let the critter understand 
That in all this pushing land 
He 's the greatest drawback— and 

Turn him down ! 

Make it plain that he 's a lobster — 

Turn him down ! 
Tell him that he 's small potatoes— 

Turn him down ! 
Let him feel that people know 
That he 's very much Jim Crow — 
That way back he ought to go 

And sit down. 
—11 
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THAT EASTER HAT. 

All the women now are grieving ; 

They are plunged into despair ; 
After all their Easter planning — 

After all their work and care, 
Their parade has been knocked endwise, 

'Till they don't know where they 're at, 
For the weather 's put a veto 

On the dear- loved Easter hat 

There is sorrow in the ranks of 

Worshippers at Fashion's shrine ; 
During Lent their dearest hope had 

Been for Easter weather fine ; 
But the hand of Fate 's against them. 

Is it any wonder that 
There is anguish in the mind of 

She who bought an Easter hat ? 

What is life, with all its pleasures ; 

What is one's existence worth ; 
How can one be gay and happy 

Or extract a grain of mirth 
From the wretched situation 

Caused by plans all tumbling flat 
When a fall of snow eclipses 

Splendors of the Easter hat ? 
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THE KANSAS MAN, 

There was a man in Kansas land, 
A farmer tanned 
To beat the band, 

Who had bis craw well filled who satid* 
And be was mighty wise. 

He came bere in the early day- 
He came to slay — 
To make it pay ; 

He cared not that tbey called bini u j ty ," * 
He saw in sight a prize. 

% He hu raped himself from morn 'till night 

With all bis might 

When times were tight. 
He knew that he f d come out ail right ; 

He saw he bad a cinch. 
And now this Kansas farmer man 

With face of tan 

Leads all the clan, 
He got there by the humping plan ; 

He 's passed the day of pinch. 
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For he 's the man who has the stuff. 

He 's got enough— 

And that 's no bluff — 
To make the town folks all feel tough 

And wish they had his berth. 
His rating now is listed high, 

And that 's no lie ; 

And by and by 
When he is called beyond the sky 

He '11 want to stay on earth. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

PIE PLANT PIE. 

When the rhymesters get wound up to 

Celebrate the birth of spring 
I have noticed as a rule they 

Fail to say a single thing 
Of a matter that is dear to 

Every stomach, low or high ; 
So I '11 pay my modest tribute 
To the 

Pie- 
Plant 

Pie. 
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When the back of Winter *s broken, 

And he sneaks off to the rear, 

And the songs of birds returning 

Fall with pleasure on the ear, 

And we sense a happy something 

In the earth and air and sky, 
Then we 're gladdened by the coming 
Of the 

Pie- 

Plant 

Pie. 

It 'a a sort of introduction 

To a welcome change of feed ; 
It '8 a sign that from the thraldom 

Of canned goods we '11 soon be freed. 
It 's a hint of truck-patch richness 

Coming to us by and by. 
So kowtow in proper spirit 
To the 

Pie- 
Plant 

Pie. 
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WINDY UNCLE BILL. 

I wonder if you ever knew 

My knowing Uncle Bill? 
If you have never met him you 

Have missed a treat— but still 
You needn't put on mourning, for 

He wa' n't so very hot, 
Although be bad an idee he 

Was smoothest of the lot. 

You oughter hear my Uncle Bill 

Turn loose on politics! 
He useter swell up like a toad 

And deal most awful licks 
That jarred the Money Devil and 

The Ickelheimer crowd 
With such ferocious jolts you 'd think 

They 'd holler long and loud. 

(Although, as near as I can learn, 

They never worried much ; 
But Uncle Bill kept knockin' on 

Their work to beat the Dutch.) 
He did not care a tinker's dam 

For earth or air or sky, 
But Uncle Bill was happy with 

A chance to "argufy." 
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He useter sit around the stores 

And beef and chew the rag, 
And keep a-watchin' all the time 

For some excuse to nag. 
It seemed as if he never had 

A chance to talk his fill ; 
He had a most endurin' jaw, 

Did windy Uncle Bill. 

I useter wonder how it was 

My wise old Uncle Bill 
Would stay in such a dinky place 

As poky Scrabble Hill. 
He knew so much, and was so keen 

To offer sage advice, 
It seemed he ought to go where he 

Could sell it for a price — 

A price that would enable him 

So to arrange his life 
That he could take the burden borne 

In patience by his wife, 
Who day by day wears out her life 

Upon the washboard mill 
While questions of grave import are 

Reviewed by Uncle Bill. 
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A BID FOR FAME. 

If some husky Kansas farmer 

•Wants to make a bid for fame, 
Here 's a hint for him to follow 

That will put him in the game: 
Let him cull a stick of timber, 

And then with it lie in wait 
For the next audacious grafter 

Seeking entrance at his gate. 

Folks are tired — mighty tired — 

Hearing how the farmer man 
Gets bamboozled and defrauded 

By the pesky grafting clan ; 
And there '11 be intense rejoicing 

And we '11 give a happy shout 
When some sturdy farmer grabs a 

Club and knocks a grafter out. 

Let him wreak his vengeance on the 

Man with lightning-rods for sale; 
Let him whack the peddling grocer - 

Fall upon him tooth and nail ; 
Let him maul the pea-green stuffing 

Out of all this ornery crowd, 
And we '11 cheer his noble efforts — 

We will cheer them long and loud. 
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THE STURDY FARMER. 

There was a sturdy farmer 

Who lit od Kansas soil. 
He came to work, and not to shirk ; 

He oame prepared to toil. 
He first was up against it ; 

His row was hard to hoe. 
He dropped no tear, but much did fear 

His cake would turn to dough. 

But on he kept a-humping; 

He never stopped to rest ; 
But all the time, in storm and shine, 

He did his level best. 
He was n't much on "feenance," 

Nor did he find much charm 
In politics, but put in licks 

Developing his farm. 

And though the state was backward 

When first this farmer came 
To Kansas land to try his hand 

At bucking Nature's game, 
He made an ace-high winning ; 

He 's now beyond distress, 
And any man who takes his plan 

Can win the same success. 
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DOC STEBBINS' "RAGS." 

I wonder if you ever mixed 

In wild and pure delight 
In one of OP Doo Stebbins' "rags" 

That lasted through the night, 
Out on the plains long years ago 

Before the railroads came? 
I want to say it useter be 

A hot and dizzy game. 

Or Doc he was a shifty ouss; 

A long and lank galoot; 
A star at makin' swaps he was, 

And handy on the shoot. 
We useter crowd into his store 

To have our little fun, 
And if we got bowdacious like 

Ol' Doc would pull his gun. 

His store it was the only place 

Where we could hold a dance — 
It had a floor — and oh, great guns ! 

How we would stamp and prance ! 
We useter round the lasses up 

For miles and miles around, 
And take them in and fill the night 

With loud and joyful sound. 
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We only had one fiddler, but 

He was a star, you bet ! 
It seems like I can close my eyes 

And hear his music yet. 
He uaeter sit and saw and scrape 

And scrape and saw away, 
Without a stop from startin 1 time 

Clear up to break of day. 

He 'd never even bat his eyes. 

When trouble started in. 
He knew he f d cot get shot because 

The dancers needed him* 
And if, perchance, an all-' round fight 

Should follow up a blow, 
To him it simply meant a chance 

To roein up his bow. 

It useter be thought proper to 

Take on a little jag 
And do a bit of shoo tin' if 

The fun commenced to lag. 
You bet we rolled 'em high them days 

In Ol' Doc Stebbins' store, 
And I 'd be pleased to shake my leg 

With that old gang once more. 
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BILL DOBBINS. 

Bill Dobbins was a smooth old guy ; 

Bill Dobbins he was wise. 
He started out in business, and 

Commenced to advertise. 
He did n't have much money, but 

Old Bill was long on sense ; 
His advertisements were not daubed 

On barn or bridge or fence. 

Not much; for Bill was up to snuff; 

He knew a thing or two. 
He went to see the printer man — 

The proper thing to do. 
Says Bill : "I want to buy some space ; 

I want to make a talk, 
And tell the folks of Bumbletown 

Some facts about my stock." 

And then and there Old Bill commenced 

A strenuous campaign. 
In every issue ads appeared, 

And added to his gain. 
Old-fogy merchants chewed the rag — 

They said he would n't last; 
But Old Bill's use of printer's ink 

Soon had them all outclassed. 
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Old Bill is now on Easy street; 

The fogies are all sore ; 
Their trade is getting punky, while 

Old Bill's grows more and more. 
They say they do not understand 

How Bill cuts such a dash ; 
They have not learned that plantiDg "ads' 

Will raise a crop of cash. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

THE BELGIAN HARE. 

Oh, what has become of 
The Belgian hare? 
Has he gone into 

Total eclipse ? 
It has n't been long since 
The fame of the beast 
Was the topic on 

Every one's lips. 

'T was claimed and contended 
At home and abroad 
That the best way to 

Double your "mon," 
Would be to invest in 
A buck and a doe 
And the rest would come 

Easy as fua. 
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But somehow or other 
The plans seemed to slip, 
Or at least did not 

Win with a whoop ; 
And judged from returns that 
Are in up to date 
The investors went 

Down in the soup. 

No more do the papers 
Slop over with stuff 
Of this short cut to 

Wealth and renown ; 
And people who put trust 
And cash in the fad 
All have scooted 'way 

Back to sit down. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

A LAMENTATION. 

I 've been down to the convention, 

And I 'm feelin' mighty sore; 
I 've enjoyed ten years in office 

And I wanted two years more. 
Did I get it ? Naw— I did n't ! 

But I got it in the neck ; 
For they rolled the wagon o'er me- 

Laid me out a flattened wreck. 
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And I thought I had a double 

Cinch upon my old-time job ; 
But they had me up against it; 

With my plans the boys played hob. 
And they made a monkey of me ; 

Left me stranded high and dry. 
Now I Ml have to change my plans and 

Hunt for other fish to fry. 

You may snicker if you wish to, 

At my sudden downward slide, 
After having been accustomed 

At the head of line to ride ; 
But to me it is a trial, 

After my career of whoop, 
To be placed on the toboggan, 

Headed swiftly for the soup. 

Seem as though when once a feller 

Gets his hook into a berth, 
All the other fellers want to 

Trample him into the earth. 
And my thoughts grow sad and pensive, 

For no more I '11 pull the wire; 
After this no hours of comfort 

By the cheerful court-house fire. 
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COMIN' BACK TO KANSAS. 

They 're a comin' back to Kansas; they 're, a 
crossin' on the bridge ; you can see their mover 
wagons on the top of every ridge. On the high- 
ways and the turnpikes you can hear their 
wagons hum, for they 're comin' back to Kan- 
sas, and they 're comin' on the run. Who 's a 
comin' back to Kansas ? Why, the migratory 
crowd, who left the state some months ago with 
curses long and loud, and swore by all eternal 
that they never would return to this Kan- 
sas land infernal, where the rivers run in riot, 
when they want it to be dry — where the sun 
so fiercely burns when they want a cloudy sky. 
So they loaded up their children and whistled 
to the dogs, tied the cow on behind the wagon, 
to the butcher sold the hogs, hitched the po- 
nies to the schooner, turned her prow toward 
the east, left this beastly land of Kansas for a 
land of fat and feast. Did they find it ? Naw 
— they did n't, though they roamed the country 
o'er, from the lakes up in the northland to the 
far-off ocean shore, and they found that other 
sections had their tales of woe to sing; so 
they 're humpin' now for Kansas at the break in' 
forth of spring. 
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I 'd like to be an iceman, 

And with the icemen stand ; 
My wagon filled for business, 

My trusty saw at hand. 
Then gayly would I sever 

All chunks into short weight, 
And smile in cool derision 

As housewives pay the freight. 

¥ 

In the good old summer time — 

In the good old summer time — 
The bully state of Kansas is 

Just the smoothest clime. 
Go write the folks who went away, 

And tell them how very fine 
The weather is in Kansas 

In the good old summer time. 

¥ 

Let us join in glad hosannas, 
Let us sing a song of praise, 

For this chilly August weather 
Checks the see- more shirt-waist craze. 
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Necks are aching, 

Eyes are strained, 
And the people 

All are pained 
Leaning back and 

Looking high, 
Watching coal rates 

Hit the sky. 



I am weary of my treadmill ; 

I am honing for a change; 
And I '11 tell you what would please me 

( Doubtless you will think it strange ), 
But I 'd like to knock off grinding, 

And get out and try my hand 
For a week or two — no longer — 

Tootin' with a circus band. 



Little Tommy's getting better; 

He can see with one eye now, 
And the doctor has extracted 

All the powder from his brow. 
One arm he will have to carry 

In a sling a week or two, 
But his mother's careful nursing 

Soon will make him good as new. 
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'Way down below in deepest hell, 

All heated up to high degree, 
I feel quite sure there is a cell 

Where tortures fierce will ever be ; 
And in the very hottest part, 

Right down against the frying-pan, 
There '11 be a sight to joy the heart— 

The crazy cannon-cracker man ! 



I went to bed on July third 

With din of Hades in my ears; 
I spent a dreary, restless night, 

And woke upon a day of fears. 
From morn till night, with nimble feet, 

To dodge grim danger did I strive ; 
But after all, the day is done — 

And, God be praised, I 'm still alive ! 



The watchful sharps that constitute 

The wisdom-laden board of health 
Report the water lousy still 

With microbes doing harm by stealth. 
Touch not, then, water that has not 

Been boiled until, beyond all doubt, 
Each measly, pesky, fearsome germ 

Has been completely put to rout. 
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Harvest hands are needed badly 

Out in Kansas; 
Farmers face the prospect sadly 

Out in Kansas. 
Fields all full of ripened grain — 
Scared to death for fear of rain — 
'T ain't no wonder they 're in pain 

Out in Kansas. 

Hoboes now should not go drillin' 

Out in Kansas, 
Or of work they '11 get their fillin' 

Out in Kansas ; 
For the farmer, with a grin, 
He will rope the hobo in, 
And he '11 make him hump like sin 

Out in Kansas. 



September days 

Are almost here ; 
October next, 

With weather drear. 
The labor then 

That rouses ire : 
Jump out of bed, 

And build a fire. 
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Kansas does not wish to grumble, 

But she 'd really like to know 
Just about how long this wetness 

Will annoy and pester so. 
Eagerly she waits the tidings, 

And will give a happy shout 
When the weather sharps inform her 

All the clouds have been wrung out. 



A little boy, 

A lighted match ; 
Some dynamite, 

A heavy bomb. 
A burst of sound, 

A streak of fire ; 
A lot of grief, 

A little tomb. 



Little Willie's cannon cracker 

Seemed unwilling to explode, 
So the lad investigated — 

Ran out to it in the road. 
But his action was untimely; 

Right then came a mighty roar, 
And the angels welcome Willie 

Far off on the golden shore. 
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Once again you 

Hear a shout 
From the fields of 

Kansas land, 
As the farmers 

All turn out 
With a rush to 

Beat the band. 

They will have to 

Push the work, 
Or they Ml lose a 

Lot of grain. 
Not a minute 

Will they shirk; 
They will strive with 

Might and main. 

All the fields are 

Out of sight, 
And the yield will 

Beat the best. 
Kansas rises 

In her might 
With a crop that 

Leads the rest. 
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After this, when help is needed 

For the Kansas harvest fields, 
When the wheat with weight bent over 

Promises the best of yields, 
Kansas wants it understood that 

She 'a too busy then to fool 
With the rah-rah boys who hail from 

Eastern college, club, or school. 

They 're too soft to stand the racket ; 

They can't pitch the golden grain; 
They 're not geared to such exertion, 

And their struggles give us pain. 
So, when once again the country 

Hears the "Help for Harvest" shout, 
Kansas wants it understood that 

Rah-rah boys are all barred out. 



Biggest wheat crop 

Ever raised; 
Farmers happy, 

Kansas praised. 
Trouble coming, 

Sad to tell ; 
Freight-car famine — 

Ain't it hell? 
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At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk lay dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knees in supplianoe bent, 

Should tremble at his power. 
"Aha!" he said, with fearsome grin, 

" I '11 make those rascals come to terms ! 
I '11 show them who will boss the job — 

I '11 make them boil the germs!" 



Jim Dumps was feeling grouchy, 
Jim Dumps was looking grim ; 

He ate a lot of uncooked germs 
That disagreed with him. 

But now his wife 's more careful — 

She boils them many hours ; 
'And when my germs are boiled," says Jim, 

" My temper never sours.' ' 



Here rest the bones of Billie Bunt— 
Died sooner than he oughter, 

Because he would not take advice ; 
He failed to boil the water. 
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* 

Keep in mind your duty, neighbor — 

Boil the germs; 
The reward is worth the labor — 

Boil the germs. 
To promote your health and pleasure 
To the widest, fullest measure, 
Here 's a scheme that is a treasure : 

BOIL THE GERMS! 



We are anxiously awaiting 

The report of chemists wise 
That the water has recovered 

From the late rambunctious rise. 
We '11 be mighty glad to hear it, 

For in most emphatic terms 
We declare we 're gol-durned tired, 

'Cause we have to 

BOIL 
THE 

GERMS ! 



Boil the water, 

Burn the stubble ; 
That 's the way to 

Keep from trouble. 
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Mistah Ringl in', does 70' know dat 

Kansas now has lots ob dough ? 
Does yo' know dat she 's jes' honin' 

Foh a downright, fust-class show ? 
Ef you '11 make some dates foh Kansas, 

Mistah Ringlin', let me say, 
Yo' can bet yo' bottom dollah 

Dat de trip will sho'ly pay. 



Beef is soaring, 

80 is coal ; 
Pork is higher, 

Bless my soul ! 
Did you ever 

Hear the like ? 
Prices all are 

On the hike. 
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